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to books of current interest and popular circulation to find themes for dis- 

cussion. Not only has this brought new material into the pulpit, but, by 
the use of widely-read books, it has come about that the pulpit would be talking 
of the very subject that was uppermost in the minds of the pew, and thus the 
audience would come prepared for what it was to hear. In some cases, this 
connection between the pulpit and the current book has been made informally 
in the illustrative matter of the sermon, but, in many other cases, the connection 
has been much more explicit and has been an announced and advertised feature 
of the church program. 


le the past two or three years, ministers have seen the possibilities of turning 


Churches that have a second service during the week, whether in the evening 
or on a week day, have found that the announcement of a discussion on a well- 
known theme as illustrated in a popular book has brought an interested and 
appreciative audience to the service, while the regular morning service was 
kept for themes more closely connected with the development of New and Old 
Testament text. In one case, at least, that of the West Side Unitarian Church 
in New York, Rev. Charles Francis Potter has, during the past two years, 
arranged a series of Sunday morning services on book themes given once a month, 

and, besides this, has had evening lectures at eight o’clock on similar books. 


Mr. Potter’s plan in this direction has found a warm reception, and there 
‘have been brought to the church very interesting types of audiences. These 
audiences are extremely varied, especially on the Sunday evenings, when the 
congregation, as he observed it, was composed largely of representatives of 
other churches. Recently a woman told him that she wished he would put 
all his book sermons on Sunday evenings, as, when one of them was announced 
for the morning service, it made it necessary for her to get up for six o’clock 
mass when ordinarily she went to ten o’clock mass. 
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[From an article, naming notable books, in this issue] 
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“Recreational” Church Unionists 


HOUGHT, STRAIGHT OUT OF FACT, with- 

out suffusion of emotion, is a rare thing in re- 
ligion. And especially wishful is the thinking 
when the subject is church union. Of all the soft. 
pated yearning that the churches are guilty of, this 
is most lacking in sense and possibilities. It is 
necessary, as the brilliant H. D. A. Major says in 
an editorial in the Modern Churchman, before any 
organic unity can come in Christendom, ‘‘to revise 
drastically the standard of moral and spiritual 
values.” Church leaders longing for a Catholic 
Church have not yet dared to unveil “a vision of 
a church which is ready to include all who wish 
sincerely to be comprehended in it, whether 
Quakers, Unitarians, Romanists, or Christian 
Scientists. Yet such a Catholic Church is needed 
if we are to have organic unity.” 

Some Christians need dogmas, others find dogmas 
detrimental, and so it is true of sacraments and 
regulations. What, he asks, of these different 
needs? The Quakers prove by their saintly char- 
acters that sacraments are not necessary, and “the 
noble Christian personalities of many English and 
American Unitarians afford equal testimony that 
complete dogmatic freedom does not lead to de- 
parture from Christ.” 

Dr. Major confirms by researches in psychology 
the fact that the essence of religion is beyond 
dogma and sacrament, and in the beginning these 
things were not stressed, though the church “may 
use them and value them in her corporate and 
social life.” Of course, the making of doctrines 
and cultus could not have been prevented. They 
are but the forms of the organization of religious 
life. All life seeks form. But the forms may 
change. They must change in a man who has a 
living religion. The Unitarian believes in doc- 
trine, even in dogma. That is, he has well-formed 
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beliefs, orderly thoughts, a systematic theology, 
but he differs from so-called orthodoxy in keeping 
his beliefs not in rigid crystal forever unchange- 
able, but in a state where they may be reduced to 
fluidity and again precipitated to the form of 
crystal. The process is continuous. The Unita- 
rian makes his doctrine serve his life; the ortho- 
dox makes his life serve his doctrine. The two 
ideas are worlds apart. .We think ours is right. 
Certain it is, thus far the others do not find con- 
genial and effectual union or federation in the com- 
pany of us who so radically differ from them in 
this fundamental principle. 

The futility of such gestures toward union as 
we observe in these parts is also known by Dr. 
Major across the water. He thinks as we do that 
“these constant conferences to discuss union bear 
a resemblance to the discussion of their symptoms 
by valetudinarians. They are essentially recrea- 
tional.” He says that is the view of Sir Henry 
Lunn, who recently spoke for union in our hear- 
ing. It is all right to indulge in the recreation, 
but we ought to recognize what we are about. We 
ought, for instance, to recognize that when we 
say “these conferences lead to a better mutual un- 
derstanding, we mean a better understanding 
among those who are in the conferences, and by 
no means a better understanding throughout the 
communions represented in the conferences.” 

Says Dr. Major: “This understanding is due, no 
doubt, to the careful ‘packing’ of the conferences 
so that in their constitution they become really not 
representative of the communions they are officially 
regarded as representing. . . . Intransigent per- 
sons ... who really represent the denominational 
difficulties which have to be tackled and overcome 
in solving the problems of reunion are excluded. 

. Hence conferences are essentially recrea- 
tional.” And it is quite to the point that if the 
“subconsciously excluded persons had been ad- 
mitted, the conferences might have lost something 
of their recreational atmosphere, but we venture to 
believe they would have gained greatly in practical 
value.” 

Was Lincoln Tolerant? 


OLERANCE IS THE MOST ELUSIVE sub- 
ject in the field of ethics, or wherever it belongs. 
We have Phillips Brooks not at his best when he 
discusses it, and now comes Ida M. Tarbell to add 
to the confusion by imposing tolerance upon the 
memory of Lincoln in the following fashion: Lin- 
coln, she says, made tolerance the first requisite of 
aman. His own example is without a superior in 
history. She illustrates: “Take his attitude 
toward those who upheld slavery. . . . He refused 
to hate the people who thought slavery was right. 
He said, ‘Thinking it right, they are not to blame 
for desiring its full recognition as being right; but 
thinking it wrong, as we do, can we yield to them? 
Can we cast our yotes with their view and against 
our own? He could not and would not do that; 
but he could not and would not despise and abuse 
them because they did not yield to him.” 
And that Miss Tarbell calls tolerance. Let us 
analyze it. Lincoln used all recognized constitu- 
tional methods to show he did not tolerate slavery. 
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He did not resort to abuse and brutality, because 
that would be as bad as slavery. He did not hate, 
because hate is sin and does no good. But he did 
set all the power of an organized state in motion 
to abolish slavery. He sent armies, and slave- 
holders did yield! He was absolutely intolerant 
of the wicked institution. He was kind toward 
those whose ideas and possessions he destroyed, 
but the fact is he destroyed their ideas and pos- 
Sessions. He was the most intolerant man in 
American history up to his time. Tolerance ig not 
the avoidance of physical force and the spirit of 
hate. Tolerance is the evasion of duty to great 
principles in the hour of danger. 
a wrongdoer, but we can never tolerate his wrong. 
It seems high time for Christians to get wise to 
what Jesus taught. He taught what we have been 
Saying. Nobody ever called him the Great Tolerant. 


A Reader Requests 


[LDEFRITIONS ARE DANGEROUS. They say 

too much or too little. Yet we are impressed 
with this request from*a reader: “I wish you 
would make it clear that neither you nor I nor 
anyone can ‘represent the denomination’ in matters 
of opinion and method. In recent months two min- 
isters have publicly said that the Editor, in certain 
positions he has taken in THr REGISTER, does not 
speak for the denomination. Who does so speak? 
And what is your right and duty as Editor?” 

Our answer is twofold. Some things are gen- 
erally accepted among us. Freedom of thought, 
congregational polity, certain doctrines about God, 
man, Jesus, the universe, the Bible, the social order, 
and salvation, are commonly believed. Other 
things are held in great variety, even in contra- 
riety. In the application of liberal religion, for ex- 
ample, to the immediate salvation of the world, 
there is divergence. In our attitude to the other 
denominations there is also difference. 

How many are on one side and how many on the 
other side in the question of “federated religion,” 


‘about which we aroused much interest and some 


disagreement recently? Who can tell? When a 
minister says we “do not speak for the denomina- 
tion” on that subject, we ask him, How do you 
know? Has he counted the denomination? Does 
he speak for the denomination? As a fact, he does 
not know. And we do not know. 

In ninety-nine opinions in one hundred, the Edi- 
tor of THE REGISTER believes he speaks with the 
approbation of our constituency. He thinks he 
knows the denomination well. But he never as- 
sumes that he speaks ex cathedra. He speaks what 
he himself believes. That is why his name stands 
in the masthead at the top of the editorial page. 
He is personally responsible for every line in the 
paper. His authority in opinion is nothing. Uni- 
tarianism is in no respect a religion of authority. 

If on any matter the Editor is right, very well; 
if he is wrong, he is exactly like any other individ- 
ual who is wrong. He is very careful to be ac- 
curate and true, and when he falls short, he opens 
the paper to full and fair rejoinder. In this last 
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respect he has never failed. He loves to entertain 
difference of opinion. He loves high-spirited con- 
troversy about valued, precious spiritual posses- 
sions. 

The notion that the Editor assumes to set an 
imprimatur, as it were, on what is liberal, what is 
Unitarian, is ridiculous, yet some few there be who 
hold it. If he has any authority it is because he 
places himself on the same level and basis with all 
others in the Fellowship. The Editor believes this 
is the only way to “represent the denomination.” 

Who would have us say more? Would any man 
among us presume to assert that because the Edi- 
tor is a denominational official he may not express 
opinions lest they be not held by all the members? 
Must he be a robot? What a lovely journal a ma- 
chine-man would make! The deadliest paper is 
not that which protests and differs in some points, 
but that which agrees and conforms in all points. 

And that idea of conformity is exactly what 
some of our friends are prone to succumb to. The 
other name for it is orthodoxy. May we ask, Who 
supplies the ideas that “represent the denomina- 
tion,” and to which we are all supposed to ac- 
quiesce and conform? Somebody must start them. 
Or do we not grow any ideas? Do we stand dead? 
Are we, after all, bound to get stuck, bloodless, on 
the dicta of invisible personal powers behind our 


-free churches? We say there are no such powers. 


Least of all does the Editor want to be any such 
power. His desire is to serve the faith and the 
cause. 

One thing we put last because in importance it 
comes first. We ought to have more outspoken 
men and women writing for THE Recistrr. We 
ought to have more variety, even if it lead to dispu- 
tation, in the promotion of our communion for the 
sake of the world. A large part of what we call 
unity is indolent indifference and uniformity. It 
is time some of us took the Editor not so seriously. 
He is only one. It is time we express ourselves in 
the one medium of communication which does 
much and can do more than any other channel for 
the propagation of free religion. For heaven’s 
sake, do not say that what we want is even fewer 
ideas than we have. And do not ask the Editor to 
be merely peaceful and agreeable. He will not do 
it. He has greater work on hand. 


Note 


Our neighbor the Congregationalist pays tribute 
to an association of editors of the church papers 
in Boston who meet in delightful fellowship each 
month. He says, “If the spirit that prevails in all 
the contacts and mutual associations of the group 

. obtained everywhere throughout the churches 
the problem of Christian unity would be readily 
solved.” We are happy to be represented in that 
group. To Brother Gilroy we say, Amen, and 
Amen! The ground of our fellowship and unity 
is unqualified mutual respect and perfect freedom, 
one toward another. On this rock must all unity 
build, and on no other. And is it not natural that 


editors should lead the way? 


Will France Pay Her Debt? 


New Ambassador to the United States makes interesting statement 


Soria, January 30. 

Ys Name aa fetes DAESCHNER’S _— dec- 

laration, on his arrival at Washing- 
ton, that France fully intends to pay her 
debt of $4,000,000,000 to° the United 
States, under the proper conditions. 
served, at first blush, to clear an atmos- 
phere of gathering uncertainty. The 
new ambassador from the French Repub- 
lie spoke by the book when he made his 
historic declaration—not to the State De- 
partment but to the press—for he came to 
Washington fresh after important com- 
munications to the American ambassador, 
Mr. Herrick, by M. Clementel, French 
minister of finance. M. Daeschner’s dec- 
larations, however, opened a field of 
speculation as wide as the amount in- 
volved is large. One of the elements of 
uncertainty was Great Britain’s attitude 
on the preferred treatment by France of 
the United States as a creditor nation. 
Another was the intimation by M. Clem- 
entel, in’ his communication to Mr. Her- 
rick that the ability of France to pay 
would be contingent upon the ability, or 
willingness, of Germany to pay her rep- 
arational obligations to France under the 
Dawes modification of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 


Shortly after Premier Herriot, through 
his minister of finance, had made his re- 
assuring declaration to Mr. Herrick, a 
deputy in the chamber made a plea for 
the annulment of the debt to America, 
pointing out that France had carried out 
her obligations to the common cause by 
her blood shed on battlefields, and that 
the United States might do her share by 
participating in the financing of the com- 
mon effort against the common enemy. 
That speech was applauded by the pre- 
mier. There was some talk of placard- 
ing France with the text of it as an ex- 
pression of the inmost feeling of the 
republic. Possibly in view of M. Clem- 
entel’s declaration to the American am- 
bassador, however, that plan was aban- 
doned. M. Daeschner’s declaration to 
the American press a week or two later 
was permitted to stand as an expression 
of the inmost feeling and purpose of 
France in the situation. 


A ten-year moratorium, followed by 


payments over a period of eighty years. 


at one-half of one per cent. interest, are 
the high points of the declarations made 
to the American ambassador in Paris. 
These terms, as yet tentative, of course, 
compare with the British terms negotiated 
by Mr. Baldwin two or three years ago, 
of the repayment of $4,500,000,000 in 
sixty-two years, at three per cent. until 
1932, and three and a half per cent. 
thereafter. But there is only one Great 
Britain in the world, as there is but one 
America. 

The terms submitted by M. Clementel, 
however, furnish the basis for future ne- 
gotiations. Mr. Herrick is understood to 
have indicated in his response to the 
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French minister of finance that a period 
of sixty-eight years, and a rate of interest 
essentially low but higher than one-half 
of one per cent., would be acceptable to 
the United States. As a background to 
this exchange of views is the fact pointed 
out for months by the American press, 
that the American taxpayer is now bear- 
ing the burden that should be borne by 
France. 

The British attitude on M. Clementel’s 
suggestion is thus expressed by the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph: 

“We have begun paying thirty-three 
millions a year interest upon our debt to 


Keystone Photograph 
FRANCE WILL PAY IF— 


Emile Daeschner, new Ambassador to 
the United States, restates effectually the 
conditions of debt settlement 


the United States, and shall soon be 
paying thirty-eight millions—with a 
vista of further payments stretching over 
two whole generations. We have our 
reward, it is true. London is still the 
money market of the world. We can hold 
our heads high in any company... . But 
the burden is so heavy that it precludes 
absolutely any British government from 
making any gestures of magnanimous 
generosity other than those that are in- 
cluded in the Balfour note. After all, 
the British taxpayer has the first claim to 
the sympathetic consideration of the Brit- 
ish government, though the fact is some- 
times ignored by certain critics, both at 
home and abroad. We pay in taxes over 
seventeen pounds a year per head of the 
population, compared with the nine 
pounds and twelve shillings in France, 
and there are still a million unemployed 
on the register, while in France unem- 
ployment is practically non-existent. The 


plea that France can do nothing for any- 
one until she is quite sure how the repa- 
rations scheme will work out would at 
least be plain and direct. But if she can 
afford to make terms with the United 
States, she cannot fairly allege inability 
to make terms with us.” 

The successful carrying out of the 
Dawes plan of reparations by Germany 
as a condition to the payment of the 
French debt to the United States and 
Great Britain is thus emphasized by 
L’Opinion, the influential Paris weekly: 

“France can under no circumstances 
guarantee England against the conse- 
quences of a default by Germany, of 
which default England would be the first 
and principal victim. ... Either we could 
revise in England’s favor the percentage 
agreed upon at Spa, or we could surrender 
to her part of the gold that during the 
war we gave as security for her loans, 
and which amounted to 13,000,000 gold 
francs. ... The United States, which is 
not a party to the Versailles treaty, can 
more legitimately than England argue 
that the question of debts is wholly in- 
dependent from the question of repara- 
tions.” 

French public opinion as a whole leans 
strongly to the viewpoint that French 
capacity to pay is entirely dependent upon 
German willingness or ability to pay. 
An attempt to fund the French debt to 
the United States, indicated by M. 
Daeschner’s declarations to the American 
press, and by M. Clementel’s communica- 
tion to Mr. Herrick would meet with an 
opposition in French public opinion that 
would seriously put to a hazard the admin- 
istration of M. Herriot, which has pointed 
out the way that France should go if she 
would aid, instead of hindering, the res- 
toration of the world’s productive and 
financial balance. 


A realization of this fact is indicated 
by M. Daeschner’s specification that pay- 
ment of her debt by France would be de- 
pendent upon the payment of her obliga- 
tions under the treaty of Versailles by 
Germany. In the contrary event it is 
reasonable to assume that France, with 
her depreciated currency and her rising 
prices of commodities, would not attempt 
to burden herself with the load which 
Great Britain is so cheerfully bearing. 
The eyes of the American taxpayer, then, 
should be directed to the events in Ger- 
many, which has pledged herself to the 
payment of her debts under the recupera- 
tive effects of the Dawes plan, but which 
is pointedly accused by France of a re- 
vival of the spirit of evasion and re- 
venge. 


Work is the only thing which from time 
immemorial has made the heart of man 
light, his body sound, his life happy, his 
name honored, his name blessed.—Selma 
Lagerlof. 
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How one minister has developed a successful technique 


HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH was 

founded by the inspiration of the 
spoken word, but its doctrine and pre- 
cept have been molded and guided and 
- preserved from generation to generation 
by the written and printed word. <A 
study of the development of books, 
whether hand-lettered or printed, becomes 
almost inevitably a study of Christian 
documents and church prayer books. The 
first known use of the printing press was 
for the Bible, and when, just four hun- 
dred years ago, the printing press began 
to be used as the instrument for the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures in the English 
language, there began an extraordinary 
era of the use of print that has spread 
-With each passing decade. 

At the same time, the Bible has not 
been the only type of religious literature 
with which the printing press has been 
occupied, and the records of printing 
-through succeeding centuries have shown 
an extraordinary preoccupation of the 
_ press with the writings of the clergy, the 
speculation of the scholars, and the prac- 
tical reproduction of the Testaments and 
prayer books for popular distribution. 
Hyven though the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have seen a great broadening of 
the use of type into the fields of science, 
technology, etc., each year’s records show 
that the classification of religious books 
comes close to the top in the number of 
new titles issued and in the number of 
old ones that are kept active. 

In spite of all this connection between 
print and church, there has been develop- 
ing recently a new appreciation of the 
fact that still more diversified use of this 
great medium was possible, and, in the 
past two or three years, ministers have 
seen the possibilities of turning to books 
of current interest and popular circula- 
tion to find their themes for discussion. 
And not only has this brought new ma- 
terial into the pulpit discussion, but, by 
the use of widely-read books, it has come 
about that the pulpit would be talking 
of the very subject that was uppermost 
in the minds of the pew, and thus the 
audience would come prepared for what 
it was to hear. In some cases, this con- 
nection between the pulpit and the current 
book has been made informally in the 
illustrative matter of the sermon, but, in 
many other cases, the connection has been 
much more explicit and has been an an- 
nounced and advertised feature of the 
church program. 

Churches that have a second service 
during the week, whether in the evening 
or on a week day, bave found that the 
announcement of a discussion on a well- 
known theme as illustrated in a popular 
book has brought an interested and ap- 
preciative audience to the service, while 
the regular morning service was kept for 
themes more closely connected with the 
development of New and Old Testament 
text. In one case, at least, that of the West 
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Side Unitarian Church in New York, Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter has, during the 
past two years, arranged a series of Sun- 
day morning services on book themes given, 
once a month, and, besides this, has had 
evening lectures at eight o’clock on similar 
books. 

Mr. Potter’s plan in this direction has 


found a warm reception, and there have ~ 


been brought to the church very interest- 
ing types of audiences. These audiences 


‘are extremely varied, especially on the 


Sunday evenings, when the congregation, 
as he observed it, was composed largely 
of representatives of other churches. Re- 
cently a woman told him that she wished 
he would put all his book sermons on 
Sunday evenings, as, when one of them 
was announced for the morning service, 
it made it necessary for her to get up 
for six o’clock mass when ordinarily she 
went to ten o’clock mass. 

The reaction of the audiences, Mr. 
Potter has found most interesting, and, 
as it is his custom to stand at the door 
at the close of the service when people 
pass out, frank comments have been en- 
couraged and those who praised and those 
who condemned asked their reasons. It 
has led to much correspondence, and be- 
cause of the quick response, both spoken 
and written, the series has served as a 
very clear index to the trend of popular 
thought. 

A record of visitors has also been kept, 
and this has been a helpful source for 
developing new members for the church, 
and the names recorded are always care- 
fully gone over every Monday. Then a 
letter is sent out, asking if the person 
wishes to be on the regular church mail- 
ing list. If the response is affirmative, 
the minister’s assistant calls in person to 
determine the extent and nature of the 
interest and to offer opportunity for con- 
nection with the church group. Sometimes 
the assistant suggests a call from the 
minister. 

There is no doubt in the mind of Mr. 
Potter that these sermons have strength- 
ened the church very materially both in 
its totals of attendance, in accessions to 
membership, and in the reputation which 
the church has thus been able to obtain 
in the city for being the gathering place 
of thinking people. In other words, the 
old New England literary tradition as- 
sociated with Unitarians has been revived 
in New York. 

The value of these discussions to the 
minister has been manifold. He has been 
forced to keep himself thoroughly in- 
formed on the developments in the literary 
world. He has been solicited by Saturday 
and Sunday editors of New York news- 
papers for reviews of forthcoming books. 
He has been asked to address clubs, as, 
for instance, the famous Dutch Treat 
‘Club, composed of several hundred of the 
leading American authors and publishers. 
He has been brought in contact with the 


leading thinkers of the day, to his own 
stimulus. When he preached on “The In- 
terpreter’s House,” by Struthers Burt, Mr. 
Burt himself came up from Philadelphia 
for the service. Members of the authors’ 
families are frequently present, and pub- 
lishers’ representatives have caught the 
habit. 

Several weeks before the date an- 
nounced, Mr. Potter has on hand a num- 
ber of copies of the books to ‘be discussed. 
These are sold at the regular retail price, 
and, since the publisher gives a discount, 
it affords a legitimate source of income 
for the church. There are shelves in the 
lobby, on which are displayed each Sun- 
day recent publications, both fiction and 
non-fiction, and the church has become 
known as the center of information about 
recent books and current thought. 

The method of discussion which Mr. 
Potter has found most effective is to keep 
in mind that no attempt should be made 
to consider the book merely from a lit- 
erary point of view. It is recognized that 
excellent reviews are available in many 
periodicals. The main consideration is the 
underlying philosophy of the book. Care 
is taken to prevent the discussion from 
taking on the aspect of mere eulogy. A 
fair and just estimate is aimed at, and 
the faults as well as the virtues of the 
books indicated. 

Pxperience has proved that, in announc- 
ing the sermon, the best title to use is 
the name of the book, and a subtitle is 
added which indicates the real theme of 
the sermon. For instance, on Sunday, 
September 28, when Edna Ferber’s “So 
Big” was announced, the subtitle was “A 
Study of Character Development’; on 
Sunday, November 30, “The Home-Maker,” 
by Dorothy Canfield, was discussed under 
the title “A Study in Domesticity”; for 
Charles Norris’s “Bread,’ the subtitle 
used was “The Problem of Earning a 
Living.” 

Only such books have been used as are 
well known, i.e., which are popular. This 
applies to non-fiction as well as fiction. 
Of the popular books of to-day, only those 
are used which present some real prob- 
lem of life. Sometimes several books are 
treated in one sermon, if they are on 
related subjects. Care has been used in 
deciding how long after publication the 
book should be reviewed. It should have 
been out long enough for the public to 
become more or less familiar with it, and 
yet the discussion must not be delayed to 
a point where the interest in the book 
has begun to wane. The success of the 
sermons has depended largely on the 
ability to determine the point of flood 
tide of public interest. Farly in the 
experiment, the mistake was occasionally 
made of talking about a book before the 
public was aware of its importance. It 
also should be kept in mind that the ser- 
mons should be announced long enough 
in advance for the audience to have se- 
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eured and read the book, and Mr. Potter 
usually makes his announcements a month 
in advance. 

It has been uniformly found that the 
audiences have been large, sometimes un- 
usually large, and some of the more suc- 
cessful have been those on “So Big” and 
“The Home-Maker,” already mentioned ; 
also, the one on “The Life of Christ” by 
Papini, with the subtitle “The Gospel 
according to Papini”’; “If Winter Comes” 
by A. S. M. Hutchinson, entitled “The 
Book, the Play, and the Picture”; and 
“Peradventure,” by Robert Keable, entitled 
“A Pilgrimage Toward Liberalism.” A 
further list of those that have been used 
by Mr. Potter is as follows: 
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Title 


“What Jesus Taught”.......... 
“His Children’s Children”....... 


“Americans by Choice”’......... John Palmer 
“DP rndGene Gold.” .’-cdeereaieieiere see 
“The Invisible: Godsil... sti E. F. Wyatt 
SROUSN FCW... o.stewis meer isiel ete 


“The Brimming Cup? wesw: wet ne 
CA SOM AGsUNe WORE os acmnietes a0 
Then Man! aaimselt 2c is svete a) 
“Salt” The Interest- 
“Brass” ing Trilogy of 


Rollin Lynde 


“Bread” Modern Life 
“Evolution and Religion”’....... 
Cn Flis Ema ee”. ccpiekete elsiwderheheaae 


Author 


Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten 
Arthur Train 


Howard Vincent O’Brien 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Dorothy Canfield et “A New Interpretation of Faith” 
Hdith Wharton........... “ ‘New Ideals versus Old Loyalties” 
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Sermon Subtitle 


Gavit “The New America” 


“An Answer to Papini”’ 

“The Inner Life” 

“The Problem of Marriage” 

“The Problem of Earning a Living” 


Hartt... ces 


Henry Fairfield Osborne....‘“A Reply to Bryan” 
William Jennings Bryan 


“The Humanizing of Knowledge’ James Harvey Robinson 
“Tew Tyler’s Wives”’........66 Wallace Irwin 


SOR MIMMO XL Wie = <<< eetaleys Melee perehe es 
“Where the Blue Begins”....... 


Fannie Hurst 
Christopher Morley 


Ce 


“The Story of the Eternal Woman” 


“The New Decalogue of Science’”’.. Albert Hdward Wiggam 


“A Woman of Knockaloe’’....... Hall Caine 
MT) SOC ALU were ts «. +) aliesia ieee reste J. B. S. Haldane 
SSUCRIUN: ccleielc «+ 0 ccorgletarcie =ieetetatare Bertrand Russell 


“The Fruit of the Family Tree”’.. A 
OPA CALUS. .c.ie. << eget eile ptoteteleleinrs 
“The Character of Races’’....... 


A Misconception Regarding 
the Child Labor Amendment 


ENOUNCING the proposed  child- 
labor amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution, a noted clergyman says: 


“Tt proceeds on the absurd assump- 
tion that Congress will be more ten- 
derly concerned for children than their 
own parents, and that from the dis- 
tant capital, Congressional tenderness 
and wisdom will do better for them 
than their affectionate fathers and 
mothers watching over them in their 
own homes. This assumption ap- 
praises Congressional government far 
above its worth and puts home gov- 
ernment far below its worth.” 


In these words, and in the name of 
the organization formed in Massachusetts 
to oppose the amendment (Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to Protect Our Homes and Chil- 
dren), is expressed a widely prevalent 
misconception and fear. ‘The issue raised 
by the amendment is not between Con- 
gress and fhe home, but between state 
and nation under our dual system of gov- 
ernment—a system, by the way, which is 
not likely to be destroyed by using it 
dually to meet a modern social and 
humanitarian need. The home will re- 
tain its present status in law and govern- 
ment. 

Rejection of the amendment will not 
leave parents free to control the lives of 
their children as they see fit, without 
governmental restriction or interference. 
In medieval times, it is true, children 
possessed no legal rights which parents 
or society were bound to respect—children 
were practically chattels, owned by their 
parents. Now, however, the courts hold 
otherwise, and legislation sustained by 
the courts reveals a situation which has 
the further sanction of established prac- 
tice. 

The right of parents to the custody or 
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control of their children, according to 
judicial decisions, is by no means absolute. 
According to a decision of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, in Purinton v. Jam- 
rock (195 Mass. 187), the right “will not 
be enforced to the detriment or destruc- 
tion of the happiness and well-being of 
the children.” The Court said further: 
“Tt is in the nature of a trust reposed 
in them [the parents] and is subject to 
their correlative duty to care for and 
protect the child, and the law secures 
their right only so long as they shall 
discharge their obligation.” Nor is the 
judgment of the parents as to what is 
bad and what is good for the child con- 
sidered authoritative and final. , 

Not only are the rights of children seen 
to be paramount to the rights of parents 
in eases at law involving such matters 
as abuse or neglect, but the state may 
take legislative steps, subject to judicial 
review, to promote the child’s welfare by 
general regulations which the parent is 
not at liberty to abrogate. Thus the legis- 
lature acts competently in placing the in- 
terests of child and society (which are 
practically identical) above those of 
parents in such matters as child labor and 
education. 

All this may be socialism, but if so, 
it is a kind of socialism that the courts, 
not reputed to be excessively radical, have 
approved and developed. It already exists. 

Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
Law School sums it up as follows: “Re- 
cent legislation and judicial decision have 
changed the old attitude of the law with 
respect to dependent members of the 
household. Courts no longer make the 
natural rights of parents with respect to 
children the chief basis of their decisions. 


The individual interest of parents, which 


used to be the one thing regarded, has 
come to be almost the last thing regarded 


. BE. Wiggam 
F. C. S. Schiller 
Ellsworth Huntington 


“Ts Science Topheavy?”’ or 
“A Look Into the Future” 


beac ‘ 


“Heredity and Eugenics” 


as compared with the interest of the 
child and the interest of society. In other 
words, social interests are now chiefly 
regarded.” 

On our statute books, we have laws 
relating to dependency and delinquency 
which permit the child to be taken away 
from his parents; laws imposing health 
and sanitary regulations of various sorts 
in spite of parental notions and objec- 
tions; laws compelling attendance at 
school until a certain age, and laws plac- 
ing restrictions on going to work and the 
kind .of employment. These are enacted 
under the authority of parens patrie, or 
guardianship, a branch of the so-called 
police power. The exercise of this au- 
thority is designed to safeguard and pro- 
mote the public welfare; and property 
rights, parental rights, and other rights 
may be abridged to this end and purpose, 
though not to an extent deemed unreason- 
able by the courts. Salus populi suprema 
ler. 

In such enactments there is no antago- 
nism or hostility to the home and family, 
but only a recognition of their weaknesses 
and an effort to see that these weaknesses 
do not militate unduly against the welfare 
of child and society. Even the best of 
homes is under certain disabilities, since 
by itself, in a highly complicated world, it 
cannot adequately provide the children 
thereof with all the protection and edu- 
eation to which they are entitled; but 
there are other homes in which the chil- 
dren are not so fortunately situated. T'wo- 
fifths of the boys and girls in our child- 
caring institutions are neither orphans 
nor half-orphans, but children whose 
parents the state has found to be unable 
or unfit to keep them, though the rule is 
never to separate them from their natural, 
family homes if this can be avoided. 

Child labor proceeds mainly from the 
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home of poverty or the home of ignorance 
—the home of economic or educational 


weakness. Child-labor reform recognizes 


and utilizes other methods than prohibitory 
or even legislative to strengthen the home 
and thus prevent child labor; but the 

home as a social institution is strengthened 


when the state by law endeavors to see to 


it that the home-makers of to-morrow shall 
have freedom to-day from premature, ex- 
cessive, and unsuitable work and a mini- 
mum amount of schooling at the public 
expense. : 

_ A leading advocate of the proposed child 
labor amendment, who has brought up 
some good American children of her own, 
has been widely quoted by opponents of 
the measure as saying that control of 
children should be taken away from 
parents and vested in Congress. What 
she really said, at the public hearing in 
question, was that “it is unsafe to leave 
children to the tender mercies of the pres- 
sure of ignorant parents or economically 
weak parents who may wish the wages 
that can be commanded for children.” An 
entirely different thing. Many persons 
have confused national protection of chil- 
dren with nationalization of children, but 
the two ideas are as wide apart as the 
poles. 

Ratification of the proposed amendment 
would give to Congress merely a power 
which the States already possess and 
exercise, and that power would be limited 
to persons under eighteen years and to a 
single aspect of their lives, namely, the 
labor aspect. Many of the States have 
so-called “child labor” regulations up to 
the age of twenty-one; and all of them, 
under their police power, may impose 
regulations in other matters than labor. 
As the States, in legislating on child labor, 
act from considerations of public policy. 
so would Congress, the members of which 
are elected by and responsible to the 
people of all the forty-eight States. 

A federal child-labor law would be sub- 
ject to judicial review, and if the Supreme 
Court found it to conflict with the estab- 
lished principles and practices of child- 
labor protection, or to exceed the bounds 
of reasonableness in curtailing the liber- 
ties of the people in the necessary in- 
terest of the general welfare, it would 
undoubtedly be declared unconstitutional. 
The consistency of the law with its pro- 
tective purpose, and of its protective pur- 
pose with the various limitations of the 
Bill of Rights, would form the basis of 
the decision. For the Bill of Rights, until 
definitely repealed, obtains against the 
abuse of all federal powers, whether 
granted in the original Constitution or in 
subsequent amendments; and it safe- 
guards against violation all rights of the 
people that exist or ever existed. 

The present question is, Should Con- 
gress, in addition to the States, have the 
power to legislate on child labor? It is 
not a new power that is granted by the 
proposed amendment, but the same power 
as the States possess, subject to the same 
limitations. What Congress will do with 
this power rests, as in the States, with 
the workings of representative govern- 
ment. Congress on the whole, and espe- 
cially the Senate, is reputed to be a rather 
conservative body, and since its members 
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come from the whole country,—from 
varied constituencies in all the forty-eight 
States,—it is not likely to establish child- 
labor standards as high or comprehensive 
as those of the advanced States. The 
child-labor standards incorporated in the 
federal acts of 1916 and 1919 are indica- 
tive of the tendency to take a middle 
ground. 

The proper function of federal child- 
labor legislation is not to do the whole 
job, but rather to set up a few, moderate 
minimum standards assuring a minimum 
amount of legal protection to working 
children throughout the federal jurisdic- 
tion. The workings of representative gov- 
ernment would probably allow Congress 
to do no more, even if it had the disposi- 
tion, and even though it would, under the 
amendment, have the power. 
stand now, the American nation, alone 
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among the principal nations of the world, 
is impotent to protect children from the 
hazards and deprivations of child labor. 
It cannot protect the children who are 
obligated to it for various services both 
in war and in peace, and on whose wel- 
fare the national’ man-power for war and 
peace depends. 

This impotence of the American nation 
in the matter of child labor has another 
aspect. The United States is not a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, but it is 
a member of the family of nations. There 
are- such things as international agree- 
ments in the social and economic field, and 
our country to-day cannot participate in 
international agreements on the subject of 
child labor. We are barred, by the pres- 
ent Constitutional situation, from this sort 
of co-operation with the progressive na- 
tions of the world. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Common People 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your recent editorial on “Factors in 
Eminence” is thought provoking to our 
own communion, and should arouse com- 
ment among your contemporaries of the 
chureh press. If the pragmatic judgment 
which is so popular to-day is applied, 
the facts may even convert religious edi- 
tors. : 

You say, “There will long be relatively 
few Unitarians, it seems to us, because 
the number of people who would take the 
pains and the hazards, as well as the joy 
and the power, that a sovereign soul, 
knowing no earthly master but his own 
self, must take to be a free churchman, 
is a small number.” 

This is a’ suggestion that is constantly 
thrown out by our Unitarian leaders. It 
tends to paralyze efforts that would 
better the situation. If we believe in the 
goodness and capability of human nature 
why not believe in the possibility that the 
number of people who will take the “pains 
and the hazards,’ will be large instead 
of small? 

Psychology teaches us to be on our 
guard against a defensive mechanism. 
Instead of frankly admitting our fail- 
ures we explain them away by blam- 
ing the “masses.” Let us believe in 
people. Why not believe we are going 
to have a closer co-operation in the quest 
of the good life from multitudes in 
America? : 

It is a common belief for instance that 
Catholics only attend their own churches. 
Here in an old fashioned small city in the 
middle west, we took the subject, “Cath- 
olicism,” on the second Sunday in Jan- 
uary. We had a number of good Catholics 
present at our regular morning church 
service. The minister explained the dif- 
ferent foundations of the liberal and 
Catholic churches, and spoke upon cer- 
tain Catholic dogmas, giving simply the 
facts. Good feeling followed from this 
service, and the minister was thanked by 
the Catholics present. 

Is not one of our tradition-beliefs in 
the Unitarian Fellowship that we. must 


always have only a small number of ad- 
herents and church members? Is this 
belief well founded? Mr. Editor, may I 
suggest that we do not condemn the com- 
mon people of America, by not believing 
in them, until we have given them a 
chance. And in my humble opinion we 
have never given the American citizen a 
chance to know the tiberal religion. 

For four generations my forefathers 
have preached to the common people, 
always preached doctrines that are con- 
sidered heretical by: the orthodox Chris- 
tians. We have always been busy, always 
appreciated, and always made our way 
with the common people. And I want 
to urge the leaders of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship, those who have influence with 
the Unitarian denomination, which is 
the most powerful denomination of its 
size in America, to give the common 
people of America a chance. 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 

Kroxux, Iowa. 


Instant, Generous Response 
To the Editor of Tum CuristiAN Register :— 
We beg most gratefully to acknowledge 
the instant response td our recent appeal ~ 
in THE Reerisrer for the young minister 
totally disabled with creeping paralysis. 
We have received $715.78 in addition to 
the $915.50 already acknowledged. We 
have now in hand for the year 1925, 
$1631.28. We are very grateful indeed 
to all the friends who have so generously 
and promptly sent their contributions. 
Curtis W. REESE, 
Roprerick STEBBINS, 


Boston, Mass Louis C. CorNISH. 


Coast of Maine 


LE BARON COOKE 
In “Art and Archeology” 


Pine-crowned rocks edging the voluptuous 
sea, 

Thy beauty lies in thy stoned majesty: 

Graven, storm-swept ledges of Eternity... . 


‘Religion Around the World = 


“No Saloons, No Churches,” 
Sign of Mexican Sentiment 


Mexico furnishes an instructive paral- 
lel to the religious situation in Russia. 
Charles S. Detweiler, writing in the 
Watchman Haaminer, describes the pres- 
ent government in Mexico as “genuinely 
a labor government, having the active 
support of organized labor, the only effec- 
tive political organization in the country, 
and in turn supporting organized labor.” 
He says that both labor and government 
are frankly anti-clerical. The reason 
given is that the Catholic Church has 
been the principal support of the large 
landowners, and has actively opposed the 
reform program of the government. As 
in Russia, there are excesses of word and 
deed. Over the entrance to a new Co- 
operative village is this legend: “No 
saloons and no churches.” It is held, 
‘says Mr. Detweiler, that both these in- 
stitutions have been tools in the hands 
of the landowners for holding the Indian 
in bondage. 

At the Federation’s Institute of Social 
Sciences in Mexico City, workingmen and 
their families bring their children to be 
baptized and celebrate their marriage 
ceremonies after the civil rite has been 
performed. “Wor these ceremonies,” 
writes Mr. Detweiler, “they have invented 
their own ritual, using Christian terms, 
but dispensing with priest or church. 
Part of the ceremony is the presenting of 
a flower by each one present to the child 
that was christened. There is no telling 
into what this independent religious move- 
ment may lead, as it is purely Catholic, 
and not inspired by Protestants. Last 
December, the official organ of organized 
labor in Mexico published the account of 
a new form of baptism which the Cigar- 
makers’ Union of Orizaba recommended 
to their fellows—they claimed to have 
restored an ancient custom of baptizing in 
the river, practiced by John the Baptist!” 

The Federation is working for a re- 
duction of the number of Catholic 
churches, a project which is causing 
alarm among leaders of that church. 


Hebrews Follow Justice Through 


These principles of social justice were 
adopted by the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations at its recent meeting 
in St. Louis, Mo.: 

More equitable distribution of the 
profits of industry; a minimum wage, 
eight-hour day and six-day week; im- 
provement of industrial and labor con- 
ditions with special attention to sanita- 
tion; abolition of child labor; ade- 
quate compensation for industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases; health 
insurance for workers and a national 
system of public employment bureaus; the 
right of labor to bargain collectively ; 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of 
industrial disputes; proper housing for 
workers; mothers’ pensions; constructive 
care of dependents, defectives, and crimi- 
nals; freedom of speech; federal legisla- 
tion against lynching; liberal immigra- 
tion laws and Americanization provisions. — 
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Urging approval of this platform, Rabbi 
Wolsey of Cincinnati said: “The entire 
development of Judaism from its earliest 
beginnings down to our very day, has 
been a clarion call to an entire humanity 
to follow justice through to every con- 
erete application.” A special committee 
will work for the carrying out of this 
program and will submit a plan of Jewish 
co-operation to this end at the next bien- 
nial convention. 

The number of congregations affiliated 
with the Union increased 100 per cent. 
during the last ten years. 


Two Cathedrals Need Repairs 


Experts differ as to the repairs neces- 
sary to preserve St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. A Public Ledger dispatch, under 
date of February 17, notes the final re 
port of the committee of architects and 
engineers appointed by the dean of the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s in 1921. This recom- 
mends that, instead of attempting to re- 
build the pillars supporting the huge dome 
of the Cathedral, the work of grouting 
them be continued. The committeemen 
see no reason to alter their opinion that 
grouting is adequate. More than $1,000,- 
000 for the restoration fund has been 
raised through the appeal of the London 
Times. 

Mayence Cathedral in Germany is also 
reported to be showing signs of collapse. 
Many of the piles on which the foundation. 
rests have been destroyed by the infiltra- 
tion of water. Repairs carried on since 
1909 have not apparently kept pace with 
the decay. This cathedral, begun in 975, 
has had a tragie history of fire, hurricane, 
earthquake, and gunfire. 


Lutherans Satisfy Conscience 


The Executive Committee of the United 
Lutheran Church in America voted on 
February 12 that the Church should enter 
the World Conference on Faith and Order. 
This is the first interdenominational move- 
ment that this church has officially entered. 
The World Conference had extended an in- 
vitation since 1910, the year of its forma- 
tion, but, according to Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel, president of the Church, the 
Lutherans were waiting until they were 
assured that the Conference was not 
largely an Episcopal movement and that 
it was “a serious and helpful attempt at 
the unification of Christendom.” This 
Committee also voted to take an active 
part in the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work at Stockholm in August. 
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Soviets Own this Church 


What seems to be a reversal in prin- 
ciple of Justice John Ford’s decision in 
America as to the control of Russian 
churches outside Russia comes from Den- 
mark. The Public Ledger service reports 
a court ruling that the Soviet government, 
as the legal successor of the Czarist gov- 
ernment, is the rightful owner of the 


Russian Church in Copenhagen. The Rus- 


sian religious community in that city had 
disputed the Soviet claim to the property. 


Will Gifts to Cathedral . 
Tone Down Social Gospel? 


Will the large gifts to the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine from men of wealth 


muzzle the Episcopal Church in present- . 


ing the Christian attitude on social ques- 
tions? Dr. Carl EB. Grammer, rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church in Philadelphia, Pa., 
believes that they will. In a letter to 
the Churchman, he cites an example: 

“T cannot regard it as a mere accident 
that the Department of Christian Social 
Service of the National Council [Episco- 
pal] declared against this proposed amend- 
ment, whereas the Federal Council of 
Churches favors it. You see New York is 
out to raise $15,000,000 for a cathedral. 
Nothing silences protests on social reforms 
like the necessity of securing large contri- 
butions from the people who find conditions 
as they are to their liking. A cathedral 
project is a fearful temptation to a 
Bishop and Diocesan Social Service Com- 
mission to lie down on such living ques- 
tions. : 

“As I scrutinize the list of givers to 
the New York eathedral, I can but think 
that surely a cathedral erected by such 
givers cannot be looked on as a product 
of faith; it is rather a monument of local 
pride, and represents chiefly civic loyalty.” 
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Ministers Should Know People 


How a better preparation for a social 
ministry might be offered students in 
theological schools was discussed at a 
conference held at Yale University. It 
resolved that “beside the effective presen- 
tation of the definitely spiritual side of 
the theological curriculum there should 
be fundamental courses in (1) human per- 
sonality, (2) the concrete study of the 
local community especially by means of 
the laboratory method, and (3) the wider 
problems of group relationships, interna- 
tional, racial, and industrial.” 


In Brief 
A bill which would prohibit rural school 
boards from employing teachers who “do 
not believe in God and the deity of his 
Son, Jesus Christ,” was tabled by the 
Tennessee House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 12. — 


Churches in North America owning 
their own broadcasting stations have in- 
creased to twenty-seven in this country 
and one in Canada. 


Probably the first course in religious 
journalism in America bas been introduced 
into the curriculum of the school of 
journalism in the University of Missouri. 

Six French cardinals have protested to 
Premier Herriot against the suppression 
of the French embassy at the Vatican and 
appealed to the Senate not to ratify the 
measure. ee 


The Roumanian Senate, says a Public 
Ledger dispatch, has voted a bill for the 


unification of the National Orthodox - 


Church.- Metropolitan Miron Christea is 
raised to the rank of patriarch, = 
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: Ministerial Personals 

Rey. Edson Reifsnyder has accepted a 
call to Long Beach, Calif. 

_ Rey. Thomas J. Horner, who has been 
called to the Nashville church, began his 
work Sunday, February 8, having made 
the journey by automobile from Man- 
chester, N.H. 

Rey. and Mrs. Bradley Gilman sailed 
from Providence, Friday, February 13, on 
the Draga of the Fabre Line for Algiers. 
They will spend some time in northern 
Africa and then go to France. 

Work on the new memorial parish house 
at Peterboro, N.H., will be started early 
in the Spring. It is planned to have the 
building ready for dedication in August. 

Rey. J. Franklin Burkhardt, minister 
of the church in Charleston, 8. C., and 
Rey. Frederic J. Gauld of Cohasset, Mass., 
exchanged pulpits for the month of 
February. 

Rey. Richard Elliott Birks died Jan- 
nary 21, 1925, in his 79th year. 

Rev. Israel Paul Quimby died January 
24° 1925, in the 76th year of his age. 

Rey. Robert Swain Morison of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Peterboro, N.H., died 
February 12-in the 78th year of his age. 


—— 


Dr. Eliot in the South 


The recent appointmenis of Dr. Eliot, 
the president of the Association, have 
been at Appleton Chapel, Harvard Col- 
lege; Reading, Mass. (dedication of the 
church); Richmond, Va. (dedication of 
the church); Washington, D.C., Orange, 
N.J., Salem, Mass. (installation of Mr. 
Billings) ; Milton, Mass. (installation of 
Mr. Pomeroy) ; Dover, Mass. He is now in 
the south meeting a number of appoint- 
ments in -the interest of the World Al- 
liance for Promoting International Good 
Will He will have opportunity to visit 
_ the church in Jacksonville, Fla. and some 
others. His preaching appointments in 
the coming month include Lowell, Mass., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Lynn and Hudson, 
Mass. 


“Churches Celebrate Centenaries 


The one hundredth anniversary of un- 
interrupted occupancy of the same house 
of worship was celebrated at Canton, 
Mass., January 25. The parish was 
founded in 1717. 

ae one hundredth anniversary of the 


The Caniciary in Great Britain 


The Centenary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association will be held 
in London during the week beginning May 
31. The program has not yet been an- 
nounced, except that the Earl of Oxford 
(Mr. Asquith) will deliver the Essex Hall 
lecture. The Centenary of the American 
Unitarian Association will be held in 
Boston, May 10 to 16, allowing ample time 
for persons who so desire to attend both 
meetings. 

The International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, which was announced to be held 
at Cologne, July 7 to 11, has been 
abandoned, but Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
D.D., Secretary of the International Con- 
gress, now hopes that the Congress may 
be held at Basle, Switzerland. He also 
hopes to take a small party of English 
and American Unitarians to Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. For information address 
Rey. W. H. Drummond, D.D., “Highlands.” 
De Warrenne Road, Lewes, England. 

The Eaves Steamship Agency, conducted 
by Henry LL. Mulligan, 33 Devenshire 
Street, Boston, has been selected as trans- 
portation agent for delegates and such 
other persons as may wish to attend the 
meetings in London. The agent has re- 
served for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation a limited number of places on 
board the Cunard §8.S. “Scythia,” sailing 
from Boston at noon May 21, 1925, 
five days after the close of the Centenary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
due in Liverpool May 29. The Eu- 
ropean delegates who have been in at- 
tendance upon the American Unitarian 
Association Centenary will be returning to 
Europe on this ship, and it is expected 
that there will also be a considerable 
delegation of American Unitarians going 
over to the British celebration. 

The staterooms reserved on the “Scythia” 
for the American Unitarian Association 
are all first-class, ranging in price from 
$218 upwards, and, after the official dele- 
gations have been provided for, are avail- 
able for Unitarians who may wish to 
join the party. Application for places 
should be made at once to Mr. Mulligan, 
who will assign accommodations only to 
persons who are certified by Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
as Unitarians proposing to attend the 
meeting of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Persons joining this party must make 
their own arrangements for the return 
passage from Europe, since the party will 
disperse after the London meetings, ex- 
cept in so far as groups may arrange to 
continue together for further travel. Mr. 
Muiligan will be glad to arrange tours for 
such groups. He will, if desired, arrange 
for their transportation from Liverpool 
to London, for their hotel accommodations 
in London from May 29 to June 9, and 
for trips by motor coaches through Eng- 
land and Scotland from June 9 to June 26, 
at a charge of $315 apiece for a group of 
from ten to twenty-five persons, or at 


$300 apiece should there be twenty-five 
or more persons. 

At the conclusion of this motor coach 
tour, train transportation to Liverpool will 
be provided for persons wishing to take 
the White Star S.S. “Celtic” sailing for 
Boston June 27. Mr. Mulligan will be 
glad to arrange for an extension of the 
tour up to July 8, including Paris, Bel- 
gium and Holland, at a price of $450 
apiece for parties of ten to twenty-five 
persons, or $425 apiece for more than 
twenty-five persons. This tour will con- 
nect with the MHolland-American S§.S. 
“Volendam,” sailing from Rotterdam for 
New York July 8. 

The Centenary Commission of the 
American Unitarian Association takes no 
responsibility for arrangements for the 
above-mentioned tours, which are wholly 
a matter of individual contract with the 


agent, and only offers the foregoing in- - 


formation for the convenience of in- 
quirers, who are referred to Mr. Mul- 
ligan, with whom all details should be 
arranged. 

All persons wishing to join the party on 
the “Scythia” should make arrangements 
at an early date with Mr. Mulligan, and 
should also secure their return passage 
from Europe. They should also remember 
that London in early June is very 
crowded and that hotel accommodations 
are hard to secure if not reserved in 
advance. 


Important Pulpits Filled 


Two of the important pulpits of the 
Fellowship have been filled during the last 
month by the acceptance by Dr. William 
L. Sullivan of the call to the Church of 
the Messiah in St. Louis, and of Rev. Van 
Ogden Vogt to the First Church in Chi- 
cago. 

Four new ministers have been installed 
during the month: Rev. Hubert T. Law 
at Charlestown, N.H.; Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy at Milton, Mass.; Rey. Thomas 
H. Billings at Salem, Mass., and Rev. 
Ralph H. Baldwin at Framingham, Mass. 

Two modest but beautiful and appro- 
priate new churches were dedicated in 
January, ene at Reading, Mass., and the 
other at Richmond, Va. 

Plans have been accepted and the con- 
tract let for the new church at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and designs have been sub- 
mitted for a new church at Lynchburg, 
Va. 

At Los Angeles, Calif., the congrega- 
tion has voted to raise $100,000 to buy a 
new lot and then with the proceeds of 
the sale of the present property to build 
a new church. 

Steady progress is being made upon the 
eonstruction of a new parish house at 
Pittsfield, Mass., and the new parson- 
age at Troy, N.Y. At Albany, N.Y., 
the congregation has occupied the parish 
house and the church will be soon com- 
pleted. 
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The Challenge of a New Century 


Shall we take it up? 


We have in the United- States and 
Canada 427 parishes and 347 active min- 
isters. We have a constituency of 108,- 
910, a gain over last year of 11,561. The 
various churches own property to the 
amount of more than $25,000,000. This 
is exclusive of endowments, invested 
funds, etc. Nor does this include the 
many philanthropic and educational enter- 
prises founded, administered, and sup- 
ported by the Unitarians. This repre- 
sents the tangible results of 100 years of 
service. - 

But greater than all else is the effec- 
tuation of a world made ready for a reli- 
gious faith that guarantees in eharacter 
values the achievements of centuries of 
sacrifice in the name of freedom and 
democracy. : 

The foundation is ready and waiting. 
The human material is all about us. The 
fields are indeed ripe unto the harvest, 
put the laborers, men with vision to see 
the opportunity and the high faith and 
sturdy assurance to invest time and money 
in the greatest movement toward spiriual 
emancipation that the world has known— 
these are the crying needs of our new 
century. 

You know what has been accomplished. 
Read what is being done—such a meager 
little when compared with all that might 
be brought about had we the means at 
our command—and help to make this new 
century of our denominational life rich 
in the ample fulfillment of the noble heri- 
tage that is ours. 

Ponder these investments in spiritual 
enterprises—investments of love, faith, 
energy, consecration, ability and money. 
Their returns are seen in the renewal of 
the right spirit, in the manhood and 
womanhood of America. Dare we neglect 
so great an opportunity? 


Church Extension 

By the visits and counsels of its officers 
and representatives, the Association has 
furthered the work of many churches. 
Direct money aid has been granted by the 
directors from the Church Extension Bud- 
get and Account to fifty-four churches. 
These churches are situated in all parts 
of the country and represent a great 
diversity of opportunity. They are in 
seats of government like Ottawa, Canada ; 
Albany, N.Y.; Trenton, N.J.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Topeka, Kan.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Sacramento, 
Cal.; and Salem, Ore.: in college and 
university centers like Amherst, Mass. ; 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Urbana, 
Ill.; Iowa City, Iowa; Lawrence, Kan. ; 
Palo Alto, Cal.; Eugene, Ore.; Seattle, 
Wash.; and Edmonton, Alberta: in com- 
mercial and industrial centers like Law- 
rence, Mass.; Wheeling, W.Va.; Duluth, 
Min.; Moline, Ill.; Memphis, Tenn. ; Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Tulsa, Okla.; and Vancouver, 
B.C.: in winter resorts like Orlando, Fla. ; 
San Antonio, Tex.; and Redlands, Cal.: 
in suburban communities like Flushing 
and Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; Summit and Bliza- 
beth, N.J.; and Alameda and Hollywood, 
Cal.: and in centers of influence like 


Presque Isle, Me.; Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
London, Conn.; Poughkeepsie and WNi- 
agara Falls, N.Y.; Lynchburg, Va.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn. ; Kalamazoo, Mich.; St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Fresno and Long Beach, Calif. 
Most of these aided churches grow 
steadily toward self-support. ~All are im- 
portant enterprises which must be wisely 
guided and loyally supported. We can- 
not suffer them to fail for lack of the 
financial aid which the sister churches 
can supply. 

To this should be added the fifty-six 
parishes which have been assisted to 
more adequate support of their ministry 
by the Sustentation Funds. 

Let us celebrate the Centenary by doub- 
ling our contributions. The fiscal year 
ends April 30th, checks should be sent 
to Henry H. Fuller, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. ; 


Department of Religious Education 


The field appointments and office duties 
of the three members of the department 
have been carried on actively during the 
past month. Dr. William I, Lawrance is 
eontinuously in the southern field. Dr 
Florence Buck has preached in Watertown, 
Mass., addressed teachers and parents at 
Melrose, Mass., and given one lecture at 
Tuckerman school, besides having the care 
of the Boston office. She is doing editorial 
work on the second kindergarten book in 
the Beacon Course, which will be ready 
for publication in the spring.. 

During February, Rev. Edwin Fairley 
has been making an extended tour of the 
churches in New York and Pennsylvania, 
holding in each place a conference with 
the church school workers. He visited 
Jamestown, N.Y., Meadville and Erie, Pa., 
Dunkirk, Buffalo, Barneveld, Syracuse, 
Rochester, and Ithaca, N.Y. In addition 
to conferences, which usually took the 
form of a meeting of the church school 
workers, he addressed the Alliance at 
Meadville, and at Buffalo gave a talk on 
“Is there an Anti-Church Complex, and 
Can It Be Cured?’ At Barneveld, on 
Sunday, February 1, Mr. Fairley preached 
in the morning on Religious Education 
and spoke at a forum in the evening on 
“Can a Modern Man Worship?” The un- 
usual storms in central New York delayed 
him somewhat but he was able to keep 
all his appointments. 


Books 


In addition to the list of books in the 
last Word and Work and those men- 
tioned in THe CyristTrAN Rearister of Feb- 
ruary 5, our workers may be glad fo se- 
eure for their own use the first publica- 
tion of The Children’s Foundation, an 
octavo volume of 516 pages, with 24 
full-page illustrations, named ‘‘The Child: 
His Nature and His Needs.” It presents 
in readable form many of the assured 
results of scholarly research into the prob- 
lems of childhood. A contribution of one 
dollar to the publication fund will secure 
the book, post paid. Address, The Chil- 
dren’s Foundation, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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Reports from Our Schools 

Thus far two hundred and one schools 
have sent in their annual reports to this 
department. Our practice of asking each 
year how many members from the school 
have joined the church during the year 
is beginning to bear fruit. At first, only 
a few churches would report any gains 
in membership from the church schools. 
Thus far this year eighty-three church 
schools report four hundred and ten mem- 
bers who have joined the church from 
the schools within the past year. ’ 


A School Project : : 

The Unitarian church school in Flush- 
ing, N.Y., has devised a project to secure 
The Beacon Hymnal which may interest 
other church school workers. The classes 
have undertaken to secure the money to 
pay for a certain number of books for 
the school. The first method tried was 
to divide the list of adult members of» 
the church congregation among the classes, 
who then solicit from each the price of 
one copy of the book for the school. In 
many cases two copies were purchased, 
one for the school, one to use in the 
home. 


Secretaries in the Field 


Dr. William I. Lawrance, secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education, 
is continuing his visits in the southern 
churches. His last report deseribes his 
visits and experiences at Dallas, San 
Antonio and Houston, Tex., New Orleans, 
La., and’ Memphis and Nashville, Tenn. 
He reports that “the situation at Dallas 
seems to be entirely wholesome” ;. that at 
San Antonio there was eager interest and 
hearty loyalty; that at Houston he had 
a Sunday congregation of one-hundred 
and ninety; that at New Orleans he 
found the church well filled, a fine chorus . 
choir of young people, a new parsonage 
and a new parish baby. At Memphis he 
was kept very busy addressing various 
groups and he reports, “I feel great con- 
fidence in the future of the Memphis 
movement. The location of the church 
lot is admirable and the two buildings 


now on it are handsome and substantial.” 


At Nashville he found the heating plant 
frozen and the building in the hands of 
the plumber. He was, nevertheless, able 
to establish contact with most of our 
fellow-workers. Dr. Lawrance now goes 
on to Chattanooga, Atlanta and Charles- 
ton. 

Rey. W. R. Hunt, field secretary, re- 
ports a busy month with visits to Troy 
and Albany, N.Y., Lynchburg, Richmond 
and Roanoke, Va., Charleston, 8.C., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Knoxville, Tenn. 

C. B. Wetherell, field secretary of the 
Pacific Coast, has been very active visit- 
ing the churches in California. He is now 
on the way northward to visit the 
churches in Oregon and Washington. 


Field Secretary Preaches Often 


The preaching appointments of Rev. 
George F. Patterson, field secretary for 
the Association, have been at Chicopee, 
Mass., Flushing, N.Y., and the Second 
Unitarian Society of Brookline, Mass. 
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The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gauiacuer, President 
Miss Loutsr Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Caroune S. AruErton, Secretary 
Miss Evisanets B. Tuacuer, Asst. Secretary 


Executive Board: 
February Meeting 


The out-of-Boston meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of 1924-1925 was held Fri- 
day, February 13, with the Alliance of 
the West Side Church, New York City, 
as hostess. 

There were present: Mrs. Gallagher, 
Mmes. Brown, Atherton, Budlong, Thacher, 
Loud, Burt, Clark, Phillips, Stevens, 
Bonny, Nash, Post, Sullivan, Trefts, Hay- 
ward, Mallett, Southworth, Warner, 
Bailey, Nichols ; Miss Low, Miss Lawrance, 
presidents of Metropolitan New York 


branches, and the executive board of the © 


West Side Alliance. 

The ‘Treasurer’s financial statement 
showed good responses to the various Al- 
liance appeals. The following life mem- 
bers have been added: Mrs. Ethel Black- 
well Robinson, president of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women; Mrs. James 
P. Tolman, former president of the West 
Newton, Mass., Alliance, the gift of the 
branch; and Miss Bessie Tolman, long a 
Post Office Mission worker of the Second 
Church, Boston, by the branch. These 
names have been placed in memoriam: 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Batchelor, by the AIl- 
liance of West Upton, Mass.; Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Adeline Adams Abbott, by that of 
the Second Church, Boston; Mrs, Clara M. 
Winship, by that of Springfield, Mass. ; 
Miss Grace M. Burt and Mrs. Harry N. 
Milliken by the Channing branch of New- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. James M. Morton by the 
branch of Fall River, Mass. 

The president since the last meeting 
has addressed neighborhood and branch 


. meetings at Kennebunk, Me., West New- 


ton, Grafton, Marlboro and _ Scituate, 
Mass., and All Souls’ branch, N.Y., stress- 
ing the general work. 

Mrs. Budilong, field secretary, reported 
a month of many visits to New England 
branches, and a meeting of the Philadel- 
phia League. 7 

The circulating library at 25 Beacon 
Street has received gifts of books from 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Dr. Cornish, and others, 
and money for the purchase of books 
from a friend and the Roxbury Women’s 
Alliance. 

Three thousand and twenty-nine (3029) 
applications for liberal religious read- 
ing have been received since the advertis- 
ing was begun last October. This is the 
largest number in any one season in the 
same length of time and is most encourag- 
ing to Post Office Mission workers. 

One of the encouraging things about 
the report on Southern work is the fact 
that two recent graduates of the school 
at Shelter Neck are now serving as 
teachers there. Miss Louise Brown, Al- 
liance treasurer who has recently visited 


Word and Work Department 


the schools, made an earnest appeal for 
generous support of the work. 

Miss Evelyn Sears, for the College Cen- 
ters Committee, told of the close co- 
operation of The Alliance committee with 
the Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals, and gave interesting items about 
the work at Berkeley, Palo Alto, and 
Santa Cruz, Calif., and success of various 
summer institutes of young people, with 
plans for the next summer. 

A new pamphlet written by Rev. Manly 
B. Townsend, Medfield, Mass., called 
“Children at Nature’s School,” has been 
published by the Religious Education 
Committee. Parents and study groups 
will find this particularly helpful and 
inspiring. The committee reported a suc- 
eess of the child study department at 
the Second Church, Boston. The minister 
feels that this has created a new interest 
in the Church School and explains the 
splendid morale shown by the children. 
The chairman of the committee adds that 
this shows what can be done if the 
minister and the whole parish work to- 
gether. 

Mrs. J. B. Nash, for the May Meetings 
Committee, made preliminary report of 
The Alliance meeting May 18, when guests 
from over-seas will be present and have 
a prominent part. 

The resignation of Mrs. F. L. Nairne, 
Vice-President Southern States, West, was 
accepted with regret, and appreciation of 
her service. Mrs. H. B. Gessner, New 
Orleans, was elected to fill the vacancy. 

A new Hvening Alliance was reported 
at Preble Chapel, Portland, Me.; also 
one at Kansas City, Mo. ; 

A telegram of greeting was received 
from Long Beach, Calif., Alliance, Miss 
Harriet R. Spalding, director, and Mrs. 
Emile Glogau, Middle States vice-presi- 
dent. Return greetings were voted. 

Greetings were voted to the former 
treasurer of The Alliance, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Exceptionally good reports were re- 
ceived from Canada in writing, and Mid- 
dle States directors who, with two ex- 
ceptions, were present to bring their mes- 
sages in person. Greetings were voted to 
the branch at Hamilton, Ontario, whose 


nine members carry on with never fail- 


ing courage and devotion. 

The report from Mrs. Nash for Metro- 
politan New York was supplemented by 
Mrs. R. A. Wetzel who told of the success- 
ful union of the Universalists and Uni- 
tarians at Mt. Vernon, N.Y., and Miss 
Mary Lawrance who told of the rapid 
growth of the society at Hollis, N.Y., 
which started under a director of Re- 
ligious Education. ; 

A delightful social hour followed when 
all were guests at luncheon of the West 
Side Alliance. The afternoon conference 
opened with a devotional service con- 
ducted by Mrs. Gallagher. After songs 
by the soloist of the West Side Church, 
Mrs. Ralph W. Gifford, president, spoke 
a word of welcome to which Mrs. Gallagher 
responded, expressing sincere appreciation 
of the generous hospitality extended. The 
Cheerful Letter International and Social 
Service Committees told the story of their 
work. Miss Brown, Alliance treasurer, 
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spoke briefly of her recent journeyings and 
presented in a new light the importance of 
the work as she saw it at Shelter Neck, 
and Swansboro, N.C. 

After a short discussion of a director’s 
opportunities to strengthen the work of 
The Alliance and the branches, Mrs. Wil- 
liam LL. Voigt voiced the consternation 
and deep regret of Alliance members that 
it has seemed necessary to the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals 
to abandon the meeting in Cologne in 
July. 

Mrs. Alfred B. Robinson spoke briefly 
and the meeting closed with a few words 
from the minister of the church, Rey. 
Charles F. Potter. 

The day marked an advance in under- 
standing of our common aims and good 
fellowship among our members. 


Social Service: Mr. Joy 


Rey. Charles R. Joy of Dedham, a direc- 
tor of the Unitarian Social Service Council, 
was the speaker at the Social Service con- 
ference of Alliance branches, held at 25 
Beacon Street on Thursday morning, Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Mr. Joy’s subject was: “A Spiritual 
Basis for Social Ideals.” He said in part: 
“In this new day religion is giving the 
world a new sense of human yalues. The 
task of religion is to attain unto sanctities, 
where they are not yet realized, and to 
preserve them where they are already 
achieved. It is necessary that the sacred- 
ness of human life should be guarded 
against sacrilege, and if to guard it a cer- 
tain kind of social organization is essential, 
then it is a religious task to strive for that 
social organization. Here, then, we haye 
the spiritual basis of social ideals. 

“It does not seein possible that any of us 
can now doubt the responsibility of the 
church in social work. If we have hearts - 
we are aware of the sanctities in other 
lives and will work to protect them from 
desecration. 

“Our problem, then, is simply to find 
the place where we may contribute an in- 
telligent service. In our churches there is 
a vast quantity of unutilized social inter- 
est, but we haven’t been able to harness 
it to the proper social machinery. 
‘What shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ 
Unlike Jesus, we are apt to answer with 
generalities, which are forgotten and 
soon lose their force. It was character- 
istic of the Master to give very precise 
instructions and require their execution 
on the spot. He was by no means in- 
different to the value of right thinking, 
but He saw, what few of His followers 
have seen so clearly, that the first step 
to right thinking about eternal life is a 
right action, done decisively and with 
the least possible delay. If we are to 
fulfill our mission as social service com- 
mittees, we must find something to do, 
not forgetting that what we do, we 
must do quickly. 

“Now the first and most important bit 
of social service we can render is the 
social service which we perform through 
our own job. After that, we must walk 
warily, we must be sure that we make 
no mistakes. In striking out towards 
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the social deep, we must not splash 
around and become a liability rather 
than an asset. Volunteer social workers 
need expert counsel, for we are enter- 
ing a field of service which is fast becom- 
-ing professionalized. To answer this 
need The Unitarian Social Service Coun- 
cil, which I represent to-day, has been 
organized. The Council aims not to do, 
but to provide advice ‘through the so- 
cial experts and professional social 
workers in all parts of the country, 
whose services have already been en- 
listed. j 

“We want to make our communities a 
bit more Christlike. For the present 
this is task enough.” 


Committee on Religious Education 
of The Alliance 


There seems to be confusion in regard 
to the connection between our Committee 
and the American Unitarian Association 
Department of Religious Education. 
There is no direct connection, as the 
Department of Religious Education has 
charge of all church school work in the 
denomination, and the Alliance Committee 
emphasizes the great work of religion in 
the home, trying to interest the parents 
and also urging their co-operation with 
the church school. 

This year we are trying to establish, 
in connection with all church schools, 
some sort of Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
sometimes called Ohild-Study Depart- 
ments, or Church Fireside Circles. The 
most successful way to form such an 
organization is to call together the 
parents of, the church school group, in- 
viting a speaker to present the idea. A 
question-period and discussion should 
follow, and if possible a chairnian should 
be chosen at once to call future meetings. 
A program is soon worked out along the 
lines of Child Psychology ; Child Training ; 
Religion in the Home; Music, Poetry, and 
Art our children should know; Nature 
study; and Health and Mental Hygiene 
problems. Our Committee will gladly help 
in any way possible. 

At the request of the Committee, Rey. 
Manly B. Townsend, of Medfield, Mass., 
has written a beautiful pamphlet entitled, 
“Children at Nature’s School,” which will 
be ready for distribution about February 
1. It is sure to fill a widespread demand, 
and there is a fine list of books with it, 
made out by Mr. Townsend. Any family 
or study-class that takes this pamphlet 
and follows its suggestions will indeed 
be the richer for the experience. It will be 
sent on request by the Chairman. 

A charming leaflet, “Prayers for Little 
Children,” has come from the British 
League, brought back by Miss Gill. One 
copy which she brought was given to a 
certain boy, who kept a copy in his Bible. 
He marked it off with a prayer for each 
night. Later, when away on a visit, and 
the time came for prayers, he said, “I 
can’t say mine, I forgot to bring them 
with me”! How many of us have pro- 
gressed beyond that stage in our prayers, 
and what would you have said to the ten- 
year-old lad? Or do you think it does not 
matter whether your son prays or not? 
When he comes face to face with life 
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and suffers, do you think it will make 
any difference if he can turn to ical 
and find strength and release? 

The belief that it will make a great 
difference, and that the most vital need 
to-day is not going out in the world 
“saving souls,” but making a better world 
by building personalities that do not need 
to be saved,— 


that mount up with wings as eagles, 


this belief inspires the work of our Com- 
mittee. 


Manual Notes 


Will branch officers note the follow- 
ing changes and additions: Massachu- 
setts, Boston, Arlington Street, Act. Pres., 
Miss Margaret Anthony, The Ludlow, 
Boston; Cambridge, Third, Pres., Mrs. 
Walter B. Davis, 8 Clinton St.; 


Pres., Mrs. Allan Johnson, T'reas., Mrs. 
J. H. Chickering. Rhode Island, New- 
port, Pres., Mrs. Charles Gardner, Wash- 


ington Street; Missouri Valley, Pres., Mrs. 
H. J. Morgan, 3522 Cherry St., Kansas 
City, Sec., Mrs. J. L. Stanley, 404 East 
43d St., Kansas City; Central Mississippi 
Valley, Sec., Mrs. Hugh L. Harris, 302 
East 12th St., Alton, Ill. All mail to the 
Rochester, N.Y., branch should be sent 
to the President, Mrs. Frank Keiper, 21 
Vick Park B, Rochester, N.Y., Mary- 
land, Baltimore, Pres., Miss Virginia Goode- 
now, 923 St. Paul Street; Zreas., Mrs. 
Henry W. Fitch, 4201 Evergreen Avenue. 
Canada, Victoria, Treas., Mrs. Stella A. W. 
Dwinnell, 1275 Roslyn Road, Oak Bay. 
Kentucky, Louisville, Clifton Alliance, Sec., 
Miss Emma Fust, 2230 Payne Street. Okla- 
homa, Tulsa, Pres., Mrs. Fred A. Line, 
1445 South Quaker Street. Tilinois, 
Quiney, Rec. Sec., Mrs. Robert H. Sum- 
mers, 1872 Hampshire Street, Cor. Sec., 
Mrs. D. D. Steiner, 931 North 5th Street. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Treas.,. Miss Eliza- 
beth H. Krum, 5551 Chamberlain Avenue. 
_ Jamaica Plain, Mass., donated $1,300 to 
their church, not $300 as printed. 


Post-Office Mission 

A sermon by Rey. Thomas H. Billings, 
entitled “The Bible and the Modernist,” 
has been published for general distribu- 
tion by the Woburn Alliance branch. This 
will doubtless fill a real need at the pres- 
ent time. Copies may be had by sending 
to Alliance headquarters. 

A flier, “The Challenge of To-day,” con- 
sisting of an extract from a sermon by 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, printed by the 
central committee, may also be had in 
limited quantities. Other sermons are 
forthcoming and attention will be called 
to them as they are ready. 


May Meetings 

The annual business meeting of The Al- 
liance will be held Wednesday, May 13, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 10 a.m., 
for the election of officers, annual reports, 
and other business. A public meeting will 
be held in the same place at 2.30 p.m. At 
both sessions visitors from over-seas will 
be present and have a part in the program. 
Branches should prepare to send delegates 
and when possible contribute toward their 
expenses. 


Dover,. 
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Meetings at 25 Beacon Street 


In March 

March 2, 10.30 a.m., Monday conference. 
Subject: Fellowship Work. Presiding 
Officer: Miss Lucy Lowell. Speaker: Mrs. 
H. E. B. Speight, Chairman of the Fellow- 
ship Committee. 

March 5 (Thursday), 10.80 a.m. The So- 
cial Service Council of Unitarian Women 
will hold the next Social Service confer- 
ence. Subject: Child Care in 1925. 
Speaker: Mrs. Hdith M. H. Baylor. 

March 6 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheerful 
Letter conference. 

March 20 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post Office 
Mission meeting, Speaker: Rey. Henry T. 
Secrist, Melrose, Mass. 

March 27 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Confer- 
ence for Friendly Link workers. 


The New England Associate Alliance 
is about to send out a letter of appeal 
to its branches asking for contributions 
to support a social worker in its own 
field. Many of its branches are ready to 
take part in sorely needed work, if the 
procedure can be correctly indicated to 
them. Will branches desiring such as- 
sistance communicate with any of the 
officers of this Associate Alliance, or with 
Mrs. George H. Root, 345 Tremont Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass., who is chairman of 


the committee in charge of this special 


work. 


Mrs. Clark E. Daniels, member of the . 


Social Service Committee in Iowa, and 


director of The Alliance for that state, . 


writes: “We are actively participating 
in and co-operating with all agencies that 
make for the most abundant life of men, 
women and children, giving generous sup- 
port to public welfare, Child Welfare, 
World’s Peace, Women’s and Children’s 
Hospitals, Better Homes in America, and 
other features of creative citizenship.” 


Summer Meetings at Isles of Shoals 


July 25 to August 1 is the definite date. 


for The Alliance meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals. For further information address 
The Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Junior Alliance 


We are glad to report a new Junior 


Alliance of eight members, organized last 
month in Braintree, Mass., with officers 
as fellows: Pres., Miss Ellen Harrison; 
Sec., Miss Louise Davenport, 95 Presi- 
dents’ Road; Treas., Miss Jane Wilder. 


Appeals 
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Young People’s Religious 


Union. 
- GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Cuxicaco 
299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 610 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


“Truth, Worship, and Service’’ 


A New Venture 


The Young People’s Religious Union is 
about to engage in a new and interesting 
line of endeavor. From March 8 to 12, 
it will co-operate with the Laymen’s 

on League in conducting a Unitarian Mission 
for Young People in the Unitarian Church 
of Davenport, Iowa. The mission preacher 
will be Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Weston, 
Mass., and the secretary, representing the 
Y. P. R. U., Newton E. Lincoln of Dor- 
chester, Mass. ; 

The purposes of the Mission, as given 
out by the committee in charge, are (1) 
to stimulate and strengthen the religious 

a and spiritual life of the young people al- 
ready affiliated with the Davenport 
church; (2) to attract into the work and 
influence of the church other young 
people who at present are partially sym- 
pathetic or totally indifferent; (3) to 
attract adults who may be interested in 
the work of a liberal and progressive 
Christianity; and (4) to broadcast the 
Unitarian message throughout the city of 
Davenport and surrounding territory. 

The Mission will be conducted along the 
lines of similar ventures in other cities 

under the auspices of the lLaymen's 
League. The sermon topics will deal 
largely with the practical, everyday as- 
pects of Unitarianism, such as the religion 
of the evolutionist, what religion means 
to the individual, what liberals believe 
about Jesus and the place of the church 
in the changing world. Congregational 
singing will be under the direction of 
Henry J. Maher of Davenport. Ushering 
will be in charge of the young people. An 
* extensive program of advertising has been 
arranged to place these meetings before 
the public. In addition to the daily eve- 
ning preaching services, there will be 
afternoon conferences when problems of 
personal religion as affecting the Unita- 
rian faith will be discussed. The local 
Y. P. R. U. society, with assistance of 
the Alliance and Laymen’s League chap- 
ters, will arrange for a series of social 


events in connection with the Mission | 


to raise funds to cover their portion of 
the expense. Preliminary details have 
been completed by George Davis, who has 
successfully managed the recent Laymen’s 
League Mission in Denver, Colo. 

The committee in charge of the Daven- 
port Mission is composed of three groups: 
representing the Laymen’s League, Ken- 
, neth McDougall, director of chapter 

activities; representing the National 
Y. P. R. U., Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
Ruth M. Twiss and Robert J. Raible; 
representing the Davenport Y. P. R. U., 
Aline Ketelsen, John Strohbehn, Julia 
Donald, Fay Shorey, and Louise Murphy. 
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New England Federations 


These mid-season reports are submitted 
by the officers of six of the New England 
Federations for publication in THe CurRis- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


San FRANcISCO © 


Western Massachusetts Federation 
The Western Massachusetts Federation 


of Unitarian Young People is composed 


of unions representing Amherst, Bernards- 
ton, Deerfield, Florence, Northfield, North- 
ampton, Pittsfield and Springfield. 

The Federation has held one meeting 
thus far this season, in Springfield on 
December 7. At that time, a nominating 
committee was chosen to select a list of 
members suitable for office for the next 
year to be yoted on at the May meeting. 
A committee was also selected to revise 
the constitution of the Federation. At 
the suggestion of Rev. Charles P. Well- 
man of Deerfield, a ‘“Hands-Across-the- 
Sea” committee was elected to correspond 
with young people of foreign countries. 
Also, at this meeting, the application of 
the Francis David Fellowship of Pitts- 
field for membership in the Federation 
was accepted. 

The Council, which is made up of the 
officers of the Federation and one repre- 
sentative from each union, held a meeting 
prior to that of the Federation on the 
same date. On February 7, a second 
meeting of the Council for the season was 
held at Northampton. Reports from the 
eonstitution and ‘“Hands-Across-the-Sea” 
committees were given. 

The Federation will hold its annual 
meeting in May, when final reports of the 
eonstitution and nominating committees 
will be given. Election of officers for 
the coming year will also be held. 

The Western Massachusetts Federation 
is alive and will endeavor to remain so. 

Warp S. Yunxer, Secretary. 


Worcester Federation 


The policy of the Worcester Federa- 
tion is to hold two religious and two 
social meetings each year. The last re- 
ligious meeting was held at Marlboro in 
September, and the next will be held 
at Worcester in May. No plans for the 
Worcester meeting have as yet been 
formulated. 

Field Day will be observed April 20 
at Framingham with arrangements in the 
hands of the Framingham society. 

Viota Farnsworth, Secretary. 


_ Channing Federation 


Since the reorganization of the Chan- 
ning Federation in 1922, meetings have 
been held at Attleboro, New London, Fair- 
haven, Providence (First Church), New- 
port, and New Bedford. The annual meet- 
ing was held at Taunton on February 
7-8, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business. 

The New London meeting contained a 
new feature for Federation meetings. 
Mrs. Margaret Aborn Lord, in her address, 
spoke of the significance of the meeting, 
the first week-end gathering ever held by 
a Y. P. R. U. Federation. 


The New London meeting established 
a precedent, and those which have fol- 
lowed have all been week-end meetings. 
The usual program consists of an enter- 
tainment in the afternoon, a dante in 
the evening followed by a candle-light 
service, church service Sunday morning, 
a luncheon served by the local union, 
and meeting of the Federation in the 
afternoon. Delegates are entertained at 
the homes of members of the parish over 
night. A feeling of true fellowship is 
gained by these meetings. 

The success of the Federation has been 
aided through the support given by local 
unions, but it is chiefly due to the interest, 
enthusiasm, and inspiration of our able di- 
rector and president, Hugo O. B. Carlborg. 


Mary PrizaserH Sancer, Secretary. 


Bay Shore Federation 


The Bay Shore Federation has opened 
the year with the hope of extending its 
work and influence. As it now stands, 
there are six unions included, Braintree, 
Norwell, Rockland, Scituate, Hingham 1st 
and Hingham 3d Parish. 

During the year, we are holding seven 
Federation meetings, three religious and 
four social. The program for the year is 
as follows: 

- Saturday, October 25, New North Par- 
ish, Hingham 

Sunday, December 7, Norwell 
gious) 

Saturday, January 10, Braintree 

Sunday, February 8, First Parish, 
Hingham (Religious) 

Saturday, March 14, Rockland 

Sunday, April 12, Scituate (Religious) 

Saturday, May 16, Annual Meeting. 

All meetings to date have been interest- 
ing and well attended. The meeting on 
February 8 included a business session, 
supper, social hour, and a religious service 
with Edward P. Furber, National Presi- 
dent of the Y. P. R. U., as speaker. 

The Federation now issues a monthly 
bulletin that it may keep in more direct 
touch with each society. 

The Federation has been invited to send 
two or more representatives to the Ply- 
mouth and Bay Conference board meet- 
ings. 

A repetition of last year’s successful 
conference at the Pilot Boat in Scituate 
is being contemplated for the coming sum- 
mer, 


(Reli- 


HeLenA ANDERSON, Secretary. 


North Middlesex Federation 


As the North Middlesex Federation is 
composed of societies spread over a large 
territory, it is somewhat difficult to hold 
well-attended meetings. The semiannual 
conference of the Federation was held at 
Nashua, N.H. <A business meeting occu- 
pied the morning session, and the after- 
noon afforded an interesting entertain- 
ment followed by dancing. 

The next conference will come in June, 
when the societies will join in a program 
of outdoor sports. 

BLANCHE LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
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Boston Federation 


The major point in this year’s work for 
the Boston Federation has been to create 
a keener interest from the individual or- 
ganizations in the Federation, and througa 
this,’ to instill an interest in the National 
Y. P. R. U. This is being done by per- 
sonal calls at the meetings of the indi- 
vidual organizations by members of the 
Membership Committee, and also by offi- 
cers of the Federation. A program of 
outdoor activities has been advanced, re- 
ceiving cordial support from many of our 
group. These outdoor activities have 
been in the nature of hikes with picnic 
luncheons, winding up at the nearest par- 
ish house for an evening’s entertainment. 
The attendance on these occasions has 
yaried from thirty to something short of 
one hundred. It seems that these hikes 
tend to increase the fraternal feeling and 
fellowship more than any other form of ac- 
tivity. offered thus far. A large percentage 
of our groups arranged appropriate serv- 
ices for Young People’s Sunday, displaying 
much interest and enthusiasm. 

The business meetings of the Federa- 
tion are held monthly. The last such 
meeting was in the nature of an experi- 
ment to increase the attendance of the 
directors, being held in one of the Ginter 
restaurants, where supper was served be- 
fore the business session. 

A committee has been appointed to co- 
operate with the other Federations in 
Greater Boston to determine the feasibil- 
ity of relocating the groups in these vari- 
ous Federations for a better geographical 
distribution. 

Sipnty Stewart, President. 


Reports of the work of the other New 
England Federations, and of the remain- 
ing Federations throughout the country, 
will be published in a subsequent issue. 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 


Tune in to broadcasting station STAR. 
The good ship “Sightseer” leaves Ports- 
mouth Harbor at 11.15 a.m. (as usual), 
June 27, 1925. Though you may not have 
packed your trunk (which will not be de- 
layed this year), we hope you are plan- 
ning to attend the Y. P. R. U. Conference 
at the Isles of Shoals next summer. - 
June 27 to July 4 
July 4 to July 11. 

Prof. Fred Merrifield of Chicago, II1., 
will broadcast daily the first week, and 
Dr, 
Calif., the second week. Applications for 
either week will be received now. As this 
is to be the best all-round Conference the 
Y. P. R. U. has ever held, we expect you 
will make your plans early. 

To the New Shoalers: We urge you to 
participate in the greatest event on the 
Y. P. R. U. calendar—a week of inspira- 
tion, recreation and fellowship. Get in 
contact with the “live wires” from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
We need your ideas, and doubtless you 
will profit by ours. 

Have you held that dance or play to 
defray the expenses of your delegates to 
Star Island? — 


Here’s hoping! Rutu M. Twiss, 
For the Shoals Committee. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of March 26,1925 


A. Wakefield Slaten of Berkeley, . 


The Christian Register 


In and Around Chicago 
The Chicago young people will hold a 
dance under the auspices of the Y. P. R. U. 
on Saturday evening, February 28, at 
Abraham Lincoln Centre. Special features 
will be presented by James Griffin of the 


Temple Club, People’s Church, Leona Rae- 


der of the Third Church, and Hazel Kee- 
zey of All Souls (Independent) Church. 
The hostesses will be Mrs. Hugh R. Orr 
of Evanston, president of the Chicago As- 
sociate Alliance, and Mrs. Curtis W. Reese 
of Lincoln Centre. The committee in 
charge is composed of Ogden Livermore 
and Dorothea Brammer of Evanston, Ag- 
nes Bruder and L. A. Phillips of All Souls 
(Independent), Alma Cramer and Gordon 
S. Cook of Unity Church, and Beatrice 
Jordan and James Griffin of the People’s 
Church. 

Young People’s Sunday was observed in 
three Chicago churches. At All Souls 
(Independent), the topic of the day was 
“The Attractiveness of Religion.” Those 
participating in the service were Agnes 
Bruder, Raymond C. Lalor, Leo C. Quick, 
Dorothy Saunders, Estelle Hale, Gwennie 
W. Evans, and Rudolph Bryant. At the 
Third Unitarian Church, John Stephan 
spoke on “The Spirit of Youth in Educa- 
tion and Journalism,’ Irving Gaux on 
“The Spirit of Youth in Religion and So- 
cial Service,” and Ernest L. Jones on 
“The Spirit of Youth in Politics and Busi- 
ness.” Others participating in the service 
were Georgine‘ Clayberg. William Scott, 
Philip Keeler, Florence Dodd, Irma and 
Leona Raeder, and Eunice Hedden. At the 
Evanston Church, Carl Weber was the 
speaker in the observance of the young 
people’s service. ; 

The Unit of Evanston held its first 
meeting in the new community house of 
the church on February 8, the building 
having been designed by Bertram Weber, 
an architect and a member of the Unit. 
The slogan of this society is “Put the U 
in Unit, and the Unit in Unitarian.” 


Interdenominational Activities 


The annual joint meeting and dance 
sponsored by the Interdenominational 
Committee of the Y. P. R. U., the Y. P. 
C. U. of the Universalist Church, and the 
Town and Gown Club, was held through 
the courtesy of the Laymen’s League in 
Unity House, Boston, Mass., Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 10. About two hundred 
and fifty young people were present. The 
entertainment was furnished by members 
of the Lynn, Mass., Y. P. C. U. Following 
the entertainment, there were brief re- 
marks from I. Blaine Stevens for the 
Town and Gown Club, Edward P. Furber 
for the Y. P. R. U., and George H. Durkee 
for, the.) P. Gave 

The committee in charge was composed 
of Myrtle O. Belyea, Mildred L. Towle, and 
Barbara C. McLoud for the Y. P. C. U., 
Arthur W. Olsen, Doris Wilson and Sidney 
Stewart for the Y. P. R. U., and I. Blaine 
Stevens for the Town and Gown Club. 


The Menotomy Guild of the Unitarian 
Church, Arlington, Mass., has combined 
with the young people societies of the local 
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Baptist, Congregational, and Universalist 
Churches for the presentation of a one- 
act play and dancing party to be held in 
the Unitarian vestry on March 13. It is 
anticipated that this will be the first of 
a series of events, including religious meet- 
ings, which will be presented jointly by 
the societies. 


Broadcastings 


Members of the Robert W. Savage Guild 
of Winthrop, Mass., furnish the Sunday 
floral display for the church services regu- 
larly throughout the year. The flower 
fund is obtained by food sales and solicita- 
tion of magazine subscriptions. The Guild 
gave a Christmas entertainment to the 
Sunday School, and donated the Christmas 
tree and decorations. The society boasts 
of an enrollment of twenty-five members, 
with a campaign under way to increase it. 

The Deerfield Young People’s Frater- 
nity, Deerfield, Mass., presented an elabo- 
rate program of activities in connection 
with the annual observance of Young Peo- 


.ple’s Week, including a snow hike and 


supper, a Fraternity party, and a musical 
vesper service. Edward P. Furber, presi- 
dent of the Y. P. R. U., was the speaker 
at the young people’s service. 

The William L. Sullivan Guild of Wil- 
mington, Del., one of the recent affilia- 
tions with the Y. P. R. U., is engaged in 
a course of studies entitled “Unitarians 
and Social Reform.” A series of social 
functions is under way to raise funds to 
send a delegate to the Isles of Shoals. 

The Marlboro, Mass., Y. P. R. U. society 
observed its seventh birthday anniversary 
supper and party on February 6. Rey. 
John N. Mark of Fall River, Mass., was 
the speaker of the evening, and his sub- 
ject “The Measure of a Man.” One hun- 
dred twenty people were present, with 
guests from the Y. P. R. U. societies of 
Northboro, Berlin, and Hudson, Mass. Pro- 
ceeds realized from the birthday party in- 
creased the society’s parish house fund 
to $548. 

The Lyon Guild of Brookline, Mass., 
heard an excellent address on February 
15, by Alden G. Alley, on the subject “Re- 
cent Developments in Europe.” Mr. Alley 
represents the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association, and this was his sec- 
ond appearance before a Y. P. R. U. 
society of Greater Boston. 

The Unitarian Young People’s Club of 
Davenport, Iowa, followed their young 
people’s service on February 15 with a 
luncheon, served by members of the club, 
and to which all the congregation were 
invited. There were several brief and in- 
formal speeches. 

A meeting of much educational profit 
was recently conducted by the Watertown, 
Mass., Y. P. R. U. , The group was ad- 
dressed by Mr. and Mrs. Oushakoff on 
“Religious and Social Conditions in Rus- 
sia.” A question period followed the ad- 
dresses. 

The Y. P. R. U. of the First Chureh 
in Salem, Mass., presented “Kempy,” a 
comedy in three acts, on January 28 and 
29. Part of the proceeds were given to 
the First Church Mission, and the rest 
will help to defray the expenses of dele- 
gates to the Isles of Shoals. — 
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“Half an Hour’s Supply of Uplift” 


Mr. Wells has gathered up his fifty-five journalistic “efforts” (it is his word) of the past 
twelve months into a new book, A Year of Prophesying, to add to the eight and twenty fat vol- 


umes of his collected works. 


odicity” and indulges in an “outbreak of auto-obituary.” 
has grown tremendously in the past year. 
And their unfaltering quality!” 


certainty of their length! 


“Their confidence! 


And now he meditates upon the “tremendous hardship of peri- 

His admiration for the masters of journalism 
Their unstrained directness! 
And then he brings his reflections upon what he 


Their amazing 


calls his literary deathbed to a close with these words, comforting to the preacher’s heart: “If there is any- 
thing worse in this way than periodic journalism, it must be preaching and having to go into a pulpit with 
half an hour’s supply of uplift fresh and punctual every Sunday.” 


Packed with Thought 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


Tue More ABUNDANT Lirn, or Bro-PsycHo 
Gmnetics. By William M. Taylor. Chatta- 
nooga: The Taylor School of Bio-Psychology. 

Originality is so rare and so precious 
in this world, that when it occurs it should 
be carefully conserved. If it has pecul- 
iarities, they may well be pardoned in 
consideration of services rendered. When 
a man has a new idea, he should be good 
to it and we to him. There is a flood of 
new books from the press, about 8,000 in 
the United States last year. Most of 
what is in the new books is in the old 
books, and this simplifies the reviewer’s 
task. He notes the novelties in content 
or treatment and the advances made, if 
any. 

But this book is different. It is learned 
without being conventionally academic. 
The author has read diligently, almost in- 
credibly, and he has thought intensely in 
the light of his reading on the great prob- 
lems of life. His conclusions are stated 
simply, but tersely. Indeed, many pages 
are so packed with thought that almost 
every sentence is a summary. His chap- 
ter on the New Realism, for instance, con- 
tains but eleven pages, yet it consists of 
deductions from the author’s studies. of 
Einstein, Lorentz, Minkowsky, Eno, 
Whitehead, Russell, Millikan, Ouspensky, 
Poincaré, Alexander, and Giovanni. He 
has synthesized in a philosophy of life 
all modern biology,—everything, indeed, 
from Einstein to Freud. 

Lazy people won’t like this book. It is 
difficult to read as Hegel and Kant are 
difficult ; but, as in their case, so in this,— 
‘earnest study will be repaid. Some 
scholars may complain because he is 
hospitable to ideas which they regard as 
fanciful, or because of his terminology. 
Even allowing for just criticisms, the vol- 
ume will be welcome to serious students 
who read books, not mainly to discover 
their errors and defects, but for the 
truths they express or suggest. 

The author is founder of the Taylor 
School of Bio-Psychology at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, and has been successful as a 
psychotherapist. Chapter xx is very fine. 
The discerning reader, who is at home in 


this field, will marvel that so much of 
our knowledge concerning troubles of 
mental or moral origin and their cure 
through psycho-analysis can be so clearly 
stated in fifteen pages. 

The entire work is acknowledged by the 
author to be “‘the issue of a tortuous 
travail of soul during a period of many 
years,” and his purpose in writing it is 
to “give to the thousands of ministers 
and other thoughtful men and women of 
every profession and calling the help 
which my painful experiences and vigilant 
study is-able to give.” For him the great 
reality is Life. It is a mighty ocean at 
no great distance beneath the surface of 
the individual life. We may learn to dip 
and sink ourselves into it and be reborn 
from its depths. Religion is to recognize 
and give expression to the divine urge at 
the world’s heart. Personality is the key 
to the meaning of the cosmos. It is im- 
mortal, Thus he says, “That personality 
came to be is astounding, that it should 
persist is to be expected, but that it 
should perish would be mockery of man 
and defeat of the Cosmic Processes.” 


The Slavic Mind and Religion 

RBLIGION IN RUSSIA UNDER THE Sovints. By 
Richard J. Cooke. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. 

The author of this book is a Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
in consequence starts with an initial 
advantage because his statements are 
not so likely to be questioned—certainly 
not by those of his religious following— 
as would be those of a writer not so 
highly placed in the ecclesiastical world. 
Already ministers and even journalists 
are quoting the Bishop’s words as au- 
thoritative; hence it is well to scan care- 
fully the sources of information as given 
in the main texts of this book and in 
the supplementary bibliography. 

We are rather surprised, in doing this, 
to find the Bishop quoting with approval 
a correspondent of the New York World, 
and an unnamed “authentic source,” to 
the effect that the Living Church is led 
by discredited malcontents, ‘subverting a 
small group to their purposes.” Our hesi- 
tution in giving full credence to such au- 


Cc. B.S: 


thority is heightened by our knowledge 
that another Bishop of the Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church takes direct issue with 
Mr. Cooke. Bishop Blake, who was in 
Moscow in April and May of 1923, de- 
scribes at length the splendid spectacle 
in the magnificent Cathedral of Onur 
Saviour when nearly 500 archbishops, 
metropolitans, monks, and priests of the 
Orthodox Greek Church came together as 
the representatives of the Living Church. 
He did not feel he was in the presence of 
“discredited malcontents.” Far from it. 
In that same cathedral there were 
gathered at the time no fewer than ten 
thousand worshipers; and the after-meet- 
ing at the Graduate Theological Seminary 
seems to have been harmonious and en- 
thusiastic. Bishop Blake on that occas- 
sion said, “I salute you as fellow servants 
of Jesus Christ. In his name we are 
one.’ Rather inappropriate words if 
those before him, as his brother Methodist 
bishop asserts, were “rebels subverting a 
small group to their purposes.” 

Enough in the nature of criticism. The 
reviewer has indicated a few weak and 
somewhat partisan passages merely to 
show that the book under consideration 
must be read with care and some of 
its statements taken with caution. When 
the author is describing something not 
quite so near his heart he writes fairly, 
intelligently, admirably. ‘It is evident,” 
he writes, “that in some important re- 
spects the Church of Russia has failed. 
It has not stood the test. By reason of its 
false teachings it has brought the divine 
character of Christianity into question 
among the educated classes, many of 
whom renounce religion altogether, since 
they know it only as they have seen it 
in the Church.” 

The reviewer’s first visit to Russia was 
in 1890. What he saw of the country and 
of the established church then, and in the 
years since then, leads him to concur in 
this expressed opinion of our author. The 
upper, or educated classes, even before the 
advent of the Bolsheviki, had reacted from 
the Church—from its doctrines, its 
methods, and especially from its materi- 
alistie emphasis on the spiritual potency 
of icons, holy shrines, and the tombs of 
saints. 
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While this is so, it is questionable 
whether the Orthodox Greek Church was 
ever in full consonance with the Slavic 
mind. Coming, as did its original mission- 
aries, from Constantinople, it brought toa 
simple and rather mystical people a form of 
worship and a theology that reflected 
Greek philosophy. Never has it been a 
true exponent of the Russian soul. We 
must go to the various .dissenting sects 
to find the form of religion that naturally 
springs from the Slavonic consciousness. 
’ This type is far removed from the cere- 
nionial and liturgical. Now that authority 
is removed from the top, now that the 
people are fairly free to choose their own 
methods of worship, it is likely—indeed 
every indication points that way—that 
there will be a return to the tribal re- 
ligious systems, to the direct, simple, mys- 
tical, individual interpretations of the 
Bible, and to a congregational form of 
procedure, such as one may see to-day 
among the influential groups of Stundists, 
Molokane, and Doukhobors. 

We cannot share in Bishop Cooke's 
opinion that American (Protestant) ef- 
forts should now be put forth “to evan- 
gelize with or without its co-operation 
the millions of Russians.” Indeed, we 
ean think of no sadder mistake. Our own 
visits to these dissenting sects give us a 
high opinion of the Slavic ability to work 


out its own salvation along religious lines. » 


The reviewer was on the Russian frontier 
only a. few months ago and, from what 
he saw and heard, gathered much en- 
couragement from the fact that the old, 
theologically dead, autocratic organization 
known as the Orthodox Greek Church, is 
shorn of power, ridiculed, and exhibited 
in its true light. Out from the welter and 
the chaos something better, certainly more 
Slavic, is bound to emerge, something in 
which at least there are signs of life and 
progress. ; 

We commend this book, even with all 
its limitations. For the uncritical person 
who simply desires to get a general im- 
pression of what is going on in Russia, 
it is the best book we have seen. It is 
certainly worth reading by every minister. 

T. V.-N. 


A Delightful Little Sprite 

Precey’s PLaAyHousns. By Olara W. Hunt. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Clara W. Hunt still retains the quiet, 
charming style in her new book, Peggy’s 
Playhouses, that she used so capitally in 
About Harnet. 

Peggy Allison is a delightful little 
sprite, who is sure to find friends where- 
ever she goes. She helps her mother, 
when she doesn’t forget, and ‘she tries 
so hard not to forget. The arrival of a 
baby sister makes it necessary to post- 
pone a vacation that Peggy was to spend 
with her mother, so instead she is taken 
by her Aunt Margaret to visit two great- 
aunts.. The little girl who has never had 
an opportunity to play “grown up” in an 
old-fashioned attic will here have a field 
of wonders opened up before her. A 
visit to Crusoe’s island, a period of mis- 
sionary zeal, and a glorious trip to the 
White Mountains complete the happiest 
' gummer in all of Peggy’s life. G. RB. L. 
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THE RELIGIOUS MINORITIES IN TRANSYLVANIA 


Being the Report of the recent Anglo- American Commission to Roumania, 
compiled by Louis C. Cornish with the collaboration of the other members. 


Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews are being oppressed and robbed in Transyl- 
vania, the cradle of religious liberty in Europe. Roumania promised to protect all 
minority rights when she acquired this rich province by the Trianon Treaty. Learn 
how she is failing to fulfill her promises. All who believe in liberty should read this 
stirring report, submitted to the American Committee on the Rights of Religious 
Minorities by four unbiased and competent observers, who saw the conditions and 
listened to the pathetic pleadings of the suffering people. Read the evidence which 
this Commission submitted to the Roumanian Government and the Roumanian reply. 


Published at cost. $1.00 postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


JESUS THE MAN 


. An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


The modern Life of Jesus, from a strictly historical, non-theological standpoint. 
A straight-forward narrative, including the results of modern scientific scholarship 
in a story of absorbing interest. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance, head of the Department of Religious Education of 
the Unitarian Church, says of it:. 


“T have just finished reading your book, ‘Jesus the Man,’ and want to 
say that I have found it the most interesting story of the life of Jesus 
that I have ever had the privilege of reading. You make the incidents of 
his life stand out very clearly and arrange the story in such a way as to 
unify it and make it consistent from first to last.” 


Cloth, 256 plus viii pages. Price, $2.50 at your dealer; or direct from the 
publisher, on receipt of check, or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


For Your Church School, Your Young People’s 
Society, Your Day School, and Your Home 


IS NOW READY 


This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that will help to promote a 
sincere spirit of worship and to upbuild in the hearts of young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 
All that is lachrymose or saccharose has been omitted. 


The Hymns The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of 


great hymns of the church. To the old favorites there has been added 


much new material. 


The Services These are arranged for the months of September to June inclusive, with plenty 


t ; of additional material for the summer months. There is at least one complete 
eouice for each month, two or more outline services, and services for special occasions in the month 
ey occur. . 
The book itself has been manufactured with great care. The size of the printed 
Manufacture , the arrangement of the material on the page, the paper, and the cover 
were given much thought and study. ‘The covers are in an attractive shade of blue linen cloth ee 
in dark blue ink. They have a solid backbone, giving strength and at the same time allowing free 
opening. The extra heavy-weight end leaves, reinforced with strong linene cloth, assure a perma- 
—— not possible where the cost has been the predominating factor. The whole book weighs but 
eighteen ounces. 


250 Hymns, 111 pages of Services, 12 pages of Service Elements, 37 Prayers. 


Send to-day for a copy of this book, which will be sent without any obligation whatever on your 
part, and may be returned for full credit at the end of two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f.o.b. Boston. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
299 Madison Ave. 105 S. Dearborn St. 620 Phelan Bldg. 
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| When Suzannah Woried 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“Come, Suzannah! Don’t stand out 
there any longer, child! You'll take a 
ebill.” 

_ At the eall, Suzannah Burton turned 
from her troubled scrutiny of the sky, and 
blew a kiss to Grandmother Burton, who 
‘stood tapping on the kitchen window. 
Then, with one hasty glance at the lowering 
gray overhead, she came in, shaking the 
hard, fine snow out of her blown curls. 
She spoke soberly, holding her reddened 
hands out above the shining kitchen stove. 

“Ym afraid there’s a big snowstorm 
coming, Grandmother, even if it is the 
second week in March, and almost spring.” 


“Pshaw, child!” jeered and encouraged. 


Grandmother. “We've never had a real 
snowstorm so late in the season as this 
more than two or three times since I can 
remember. It'll pass over with a fairly 
strong wind and a light dusting of snow.” 

“All right, Grandmother—that settles 
it!” laughed Suzannah. And she went 
about setting the table, whistling like a 
blackbird. But in the pantry, where 
Grandmother couldn’t see her, her face 
clouded again. It was Friday evening, and 
Grandfather Burton had brought her home 
for over Sunday from the village, where 
she was attending her first term of high 
school. If the storm were to keep on, she 
knew she could not get back to school on 
Monday morning, for their crossroad 
would not be broken out; and as she had 
not missed or been late, one minute all the 
term, so far, that was a disturbing pos- 
sibility to consider. 

But that was not what made Suzannah 
“cloud up” when Grandmother wasn’t 
looking. The real trouble was about her 
adored father. He was captain of a 
coasting schooner, and now, beyond hope- 
ful doubt, was out on the wintry ocean, 
driven before the gale. Once Suzannah 
had lost her father for five long years, 
and that had made him even more precious 


_ than he had been before to his little daugh- 


ter, long motherless. 

“But after all,” she scolded herself, “he’s 
Grandmother’s boy, and in her heart she 
must be just as worried about the storm as 
Iam. So I must ‘keep a stiff upper lip,’ 
just as Daddy used to tell me.” 5 

So she managed a smile, and a joke or 
two, as she whisked in and out of the 


pantry, while Grandmother Burton’s nee- 
_ dies flew on a sweater for the captain, her 
_ boy “Jimmy.” This was between minding 


the baking potatoes, sweet apples, and 
_johnny-cake. 


m the barn with the milk. He had to 


_ Presently Grandfather Burton came in. 


cross the road, and then a wide dooryard 
(he would have laughed at the notion of 
ealling it a lawn), and his muffler and 
whiskers were driven full of snow. He 
set down the pails, and hurried out to the 
woodshed to shake and brush himself 
before it should melt. 

Coming in, ‘Quite a little flurry,’ he 
remarked, as Grandmother took his coat 
and hat and muffler, and hung them up on 
hooks behind the stove. He settled down 
in his cane-seat chair with a sigh of 
relief, and pulled off his heavy, felt-topped 
boots. 

“It won’t amount to much,” said Grand- 
mother briskly, making it a positive state- 
ment. But Grandfather knew that really 
it was a question, and a question demand- 
ing an immediate and positive answer—a 
reassuring one! 

“Oh, no, no—certainly not—not this time 
of year—close to spring!” 

But somehow Suzannah “sensed” a lack 
in his tone. It seemed to her that the 
breezy carelessness was overdone, to hide 
the absence of something that wasn’t there. 

“Ouch!” Grandfather had stopped, with 
his second boot half off, his face puckered. 
He drew a deep breath. 

“Grandmother Burton had dropped her 
knitting and sprung to his side. “Oh, 
Nathan—you’re not starting another spell 
of sciatica, are you?” _ 

“Course not, Mehetabel! Just pulled 
that wet boot at a disadvantage. Stick 
like Sancho, they do, when they’re wet, 
over extry stockings!” ; 

But Grandmother did not look satisfied. 
She quietly got out her bottle of goose-oil, 
and set it to warm on top of the iron fire- 
place frame in the sitting room. And be- 
fore he went to bed—which was almost 
directly after supper, much earlier than 
usual—Grandfather had to submit to an 
energetic rubbing, such as only Grand- 
mother could bestow. 

But, despite the sovereign merits of 
that trusted remedy, when Grandfather’s 
getting-up time—half-past five—came, he 
eould not get up! 

“And all those pesky chores to do!” he 
groaned. “Three cows to milk, and hay to 
get down for them, and for Sallie, and then 
there’s the hens and the pigs—and there’s 
that rambunctious calf to feed !” 

“Don’t you fret, Grandfather !” sang out 
Suzannah, who had not slept much, and 
had come down early from her hygienic, 
unheated bedroom to do her fractious 
eurls—flying all about:in the cold—in the 
comfortable temperature of the sitting 
room. “Don’t you care, Grandfather! 


Except for the ache, you blessed dear! 
As far as the chores go, I’m your man!” 

And she was, struggling back and forth 
through the snow, which was now nearly 
up to her knees, and still coming. The 
last time she came in laughing, pretty well 
besplashed with his pail of porridge by 
‘that rambunctious calf.” But though 
Grandfather—lying on the wide lounge by 
the sitting-room fire that roared up the 
wide-throated fireplace—had a good laugh 
over that, Suzannah noticed that his face 
twitched with pain. 

After breakfast, she brought in wood 
from the shed, filled the big wood-boxes in 


-the kitchen and the sitting room; filled 


and cleaned the lamps and the lantern, 
and swept up, while Grandmother Burton 
baked the bread she had “set” the night 
before, and which had been rising on top 
of the sitting-room fire frame, and made 
brown bread and apple pies and doughnuts 
and cookies. ‘Don’t know why I’m cook- 
ing such a lot—look at the size of that 


te 


Life Preservers 
MARJORIH DILLON 


When we go in at supper-time, 
And Bud and I are able 
To answer roll call, safe and sound, 
And show up at the table, 
My mother shakes her head and says, 
“T don’t know how they do it! 
They’ve risked their lives the whole day 
long, 
Or else the next thing to it!” 


We climbed the tipsy-tops of trees, 
And everything in sight; 

But daddy feels our arms and legs, 
And finds we're still all right; 

We haven’t busted nothin’ yet— 
I guess wé’re lucky, though, 

For Skinny squashed his collar bone 
At Copper’s Wild West Show. 


Just tumbled off a manger—gee! 
And I was twice as high, 

A-doin’ acerbatie stunts, 
Pretendin’ I could fly. 


Our teacher thinks it’s wonderful 
Our stummick don’t go bing! 

The stuff we’re crammin’ into it; 
We never miss a thing,— 

Green apples, suckers, peanuts, pie, 
We gobble sour or sweet. 

Well, tell me, what are stummicks for 
If fellers dassn’t eat? 


So when the folks are ’stonished so 
At what us boys have done, 
To think we’re ackshally alive, 
And rarin’ for more fun, 
We know the charm that keeps us safe, 
So what’s the use to fuss? 
It’s all those dandy doughnuts 
That our gramma makes for us! 
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Duty 


When Duty comes a-knocking at your 
_ gate, 

Welcome him in; for, if you bid him 
wait, 

He will depart only to come once more 


And bring seven other duties to your 
door. 


—Hdwin Markham, 


Sentence Sermon 


The path of duty is the way to glory. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


loaf of brown bread, and that pot of 
beans!” she said. “Somehow I just got 
started, and couldn’t seem to stop.” 

Grandfather, meanwhile, lying very limp 
on the lounge, from time to time grimly 
tested that sciatica-gripped leg, when he 
was sure no one would eatch him at it, 
only to give it up, with a stifled groan. 
He looked pale, too,-and then almost 
feverishly flushed. Or so Suzannah 
thought, as she hurried to and fro, too 
restless to rest, even when she could. 

The day wore on. It was dusk. She 
had come in from doing the last of the 
chores, and heard Grandfather and Grand- 
mother talking in low tones. Presently 
Grandmother came into the kitchen, with 
a troubled face. Her eyes looked tearily 
bright, too. 

“Your Grandfather’s old heart trouble 
is bothering him, Suzannah,” she said. 
“He needs that medicine such as he’s had 
before, but it’s all gone. I’ve charged him, 
‘time and again, when he’s been to the vil- 
lage, to get the prescription filled, but he’s 
always forgotten it. Or else he had a sort 
of feeling that getting ready for troubie 
might bring it on sooner—bless his heart !” 
She wiped her eyes, and gave an unsteady 
little laugh. “But Jason Pratt has the 
same trouble,’ she went on, shakily, “and 
I know he’s got a new bottle of the medi- 
eine, for Mahaly Pratt told me so only last 
Sunday. So I’m going to phone her and 
see if their biggest boy won’t bring it 
over. He’s as strong as a young moose!” 

“Oh, let’s phone at once!” cried Suzan- 
nah. “I will!’ She knew that even now, 
when it had been installed nearly a year, 
Grandmother still felt a bit shy of the 
mysterious’ “contraption.” gShe turned 
from the phone, biting her lips to stop its 
quivering. The phone was dumb. The 
storm, as more than once before, had put it 
out of commission. 

Suzannah set her lips. Then she opened 
them. “I’m going, Grandmother.” 

“Oh child, you can’t! It’s snowed about 
all day, and still at it! And the wind’s 
rising again! Blowing harder than ever! 
I couldn’t think of letting our little girl 
go out in it.” She put a trembling arm 
about Suzannah’s lithe waist. 

“Can’t help it, Grandmother!” Suzan- 
nah returned the hug, and then gently 
removed the circling arm. “I’m going! 
Grandfather must have his medicine! 
Don’t let him guess that I’m going! Ill 
try my snowshoes.” 

Grandmother was all but crying—her 
three dearest in danger! One upon the 
sea; another in the warm, bright room 
the other side of the closed door ; the other 


against the howling gale! 
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set upon daring the deep drifts, facing 
that madly swirling storm! But Suzan- 
nah had decided! 

Neither of them spoke as Grandmother 
brought out her “little girl's’ equipment, 
and it was donned, piece by piece—knick- 
erbockers, leggins, heavy shoes, sweater, 
hood, muffler, and Grandfather’s sheep- 
skin coat over all! Then the snowshoes 
were buckled on, and in a moment she was 
lost in the smother long before Grand- 
mother Burton left her post by the kitchen 
window, her forehead pressed against the 
cold pane. 

Sometimes it seemed to Suzannah that 
the snowshoes helped, sometimes that they 
only hindered. Once she took them off, 
and tried walking without them; but in 
places she went in nearly to her waist! 
Leaning against the old Bunker Hill rock, 
she strapped them on again with be- 
numbed fingers. Then, drawing on her 
heavy gauntlet mittens, she struggled on. 

She had no trouble keeping the road, 
for here and there a high fence post still 
stood up above the drifts. But could she 
hold out? Almost two miles, in all, and 


_she had not come half the way—not much 


more than quarter! And her legs ached 
so! And it was so hard to get her breath 
“It won’t be so 
hard going back!” she encouraged herself. 
“With the wind at my back, I can fly!” 
Then the idea of flying, through that welter 
of snow, in her clumsy snowshoes, made 
her laugh, even in her half-despair. On, 
on, stopping often to turn about, back to 
the gale, and get a full breath. “Oh, I 
can’t I can’t,” she whispered; and then, 
“But I must! I must!” And stumbled on, 
praying, gasping, but never giving up. 

She had turned, once more, for a breath ; 
and then, swinging slowly around, to go on, 
she saw through the smother a tall dark 
figure on snowshoes. Could it be that 
dreadful escaped convict, about whom 
everybody was talking, and who was still 
at large when Grandfather had brought 
her home, Friday, just the day before? 
(How long ago it seemed !) 

Well, he’d be more interested in not be- 
ing noticed than in bothering anybody, in 
that storm! She set her teeth, and plowed 
forward, her heart pounding. He was 
close upon her. She lifted her eyes— 

“Father !” i 

“My little girl!” 

It took only a minute to explain—both 
sides. His was that he had thought it best 
not to take out his ship in such weather, 
and then had decided to take the train, 
and come home for over Sunday. Just as 
simple as that! And he took Suzannah’s 
errand, and she turned and trudged home, 
with the wind helping rather than hinder- 
ing. But not very fast. She had not 
much more than gotten out of her snow- 
filled wrappings and into “civilian clothes,” 
as Grandfather called them, when her 
father came swinging in with the medicine. 

And next day—what a happy Sunday, 
with Grandfather “chipper as a canary,” 
as Grandmother said! “And early Monday 
morning Suzannah and her father shoveled 
themselves out to the main road, and 
caught a ride to the village in plenty of 
time for his train, and for school! 

{All rights reserved] 
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Good Americans 


Recently, New York State received more 
than one hundred’ foreign men, women, 
and children as American citizens. The 
Judge of the Supreme Court who legal- 
ized the citizenship gave the following 
rules as guides of conduct: 

“Employ and devote yourself to your 
own improvement and advancement in 
mind, morals, understanding of things 
and affairs, and in efficient performance 


-of the duties of your labor and employ- 


ment. 

“Found a family, and have peace, love, 
and good will among the family. 

“Be neighborly with neighbors. 

“Have friends and friendships. 

“Respect your father and mother. 

“Provide for and be loyal to your wife. 

“Maintain, educate, and rear your chil- 
dren as useful citizens who will be a 
pride in your old age and declining 
years. j 

“Be thrifty, acquire the saving habit, 
and guard your savings with great care. 

“Beware of the man who wants to sell 
you a gold brick.” 


The Little Brown Singer 
ELIZABETH WEST PARKER 


The little brown singer that comes in 
March, 

Before the winter is gone! 

How bravely he sings on the gray naked 
boughs 

That shiver at dark frozen dawn! 


The little brown minstrel that sings in 
March! 

Hark! Listen and hear him pour 

Out the promise of summer, the poetry of 
spring; 

God’s gleeman, hope’s true troubadour! 


I give you the laureate bard of our spring! 

His sweetness. and thrill have no peer; 

Let hermit flute vie with the chant of the 
veery ; 

Song sparrow! sheer cheer through the 
year! 


Sayings 


President Coolidge: “It is not in bril- 
liant conceptions and strokes of genius 
that we shall find thé chief reliance of 
our country, but in the home, in the school 
and in religion.” 


While yet a schoolboy, George Washing- 
ton wrote: “Labor to keep alive in your 
breast that little spark of celestial fire— 
conscience.” 


John Locke: “Children are travelers 
newly arrived in a strange country; we 
should therefore make conscience not to 
nislead them.” 


Henry Ward Beecher: “The object of 
training is to teach a child to take care 
of himself; but many parents use their 
children only as a kind of spool on which 
to reel off their own experiences, and they 
are bound and carded till they perish by 
inanity, or break all bonds and cords and 


rush to ruin by reaction. LED: 
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me Marriage and Money—More Money 


Can average men and women take the hazard? 


JHEN Rey. Nelson Junius Springer, 
preaching a series of sermons in the 
Fourth Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
declared that “Marriage is not feasible 
for the average person today,” much news- 
paper space was given to the statement. 
There were some misquotations and mis- 
interpretations. 

These titles indicate the problems with 
which Mr. Springer dealt: “Is Marriage 
Feasible for the Average Person To-day?” 
“The Scope of Freedom in Marriage,” 
“The Application of the Principle of Cav- 
eat Emptor to Marriage,” “Non-Biological 
Aspects of Sex,” ‘Heredity and Romance.” 
The first sermon pointed out that the 
present social and economic system, which 
exalts material over spiritual values and 


‘which drains so much energy for the 


achievement of these material values, 
makes marriage, if not impossible, at best 
unfeasible for the average person. The 


following sermons took up the adjust- 


ments and relationships that are needful 
for a happy and successful marriage. 

‘My experience with these sermons.” 
writes Mr. Springer, “indicates that there 
is a genuine need for some adequate at- 
tention to the problems involved. The 
young people are particularly grateful to 
me for brushing aside the ordinary con- 
yentional generalities and trying to deal 
directly with the really distressing prob- 
lems. I have, of course, encountered a 
few people who believe that marriage 
ought not to be discussed at all; but I 
hardly think that we can countenance 
such an opinion in this day and age.” 
With few exceptions, the letters received 
by Mr. Springer have commended the 
sermons. 

In explaining the economic difficulties 
of marriage, Mr.- Springer pointed out 
that the man—who, by convention, is the 
exclusive breadwinner for the family—is 
expected to make a great deal of money, 
by selling a good article if he can,—if 
he cannot, by selling a poor one. The 
young man to-day, he said, faces ob- 
stacles never encountered by poor boys of 
the nineteenth century. If he marries be- 
fore attaining financial success, the suc- 
cess of both his business and his marriage 
is jeopardized. Business to-day en- 
croaches on too much of the time and 
attention that husband and wife must 
give each other, if they are to realize 
their hopes and solve their common prob- 
lems. If he does not marry until he has 
“arrived,” he is likely to become a hope- 
lessly self-centered man, with little taste 
for the finer and more spiritual joys of 
married life. 

Men and women who have loved and 
whose dreams have been shattered, are 
moved to serious action. “In some cases,” 
Mr. Springer continued, “the only action 
is resignation to loneliness, to sorrow, to 
the bitter recollection of abandoned and 
irrevocable hopes. Sometimes it is bitter, 
soul-destroying revolt. Sometimes it is 
intelligent but perilous effort to break 
through, to new and valid sanctions of 
love and joy of beauty. But, even if in the 


end human beings emerge into the new 
and valid sanctions they seek, the course 
they have taken is necessarily dark with 
the tragedy of those failures that inevi- 
tably attend every profound, far-reaching 
social readjustment.” 

The civilization that creates such con- 
ditions is wrong, and the church has a 
duty to help change such a civilization. 
Mr. Springer continued, in part: 

“The difficulty is in the principle of our 
civilization, in the things it bids us live for, 
and in the things it bids us exalt and the 
things it bids us subordinate. Any civiliza- 
tion that says to men and women, ‘Your 
love is a minor detail, your hope of life to- 
gether is secondary. What you must do 
is to intrench yourself in an unassailable 
position in a society in which the success- 
ful woman who survives is a cat, and the 
successful man, the man who survives, is 
either a machine or a man who converts 
other men into machines!” . .. any such 
civilization is wrong. . : 

“Tt is time for the church to attack the 
evils out of which such conditions arise. 
It is not enough for the church to urge 
upon people the beauties of spiritual life. 
It is not enough for the chureh to decry 
the common tendency to sacrifice love 
and joy and beauty and kindness and 
truth, and the joy of fellowship to ma- 
terial things. The church may, and does, 
utter these injunctions as platitudes, as 
glittering generalities. But it is, to date, 
too largely the handmaiden of great in- 
stitutional and industrial interests, and 
too little the protagonist of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and His teaching and His spirit, to 
strike frankly and fearlessly at the greed, 
the avarice and the injustice that are 
making love, and that are making life, 
impossible. . . 

“Marriage is not feasible for the average 
person to-day. I say that it is not feasible 
because the hazards are so great that. 
in any case, marriage is so likely to prove 
much less than a man or woman expects 
and is entitled to expect. 

“The church can and must act. It can 
at least give the weight of its denuncia- 
tion of the thwarting and the warping 
of human life that must go on as long 
as money and money and more money, 
and power and position, are the things 
for which men strive and are taught to 
strive. It can demand and work for the 
abandonment of such objectives and such 
methods in business, in government, and 
in social organization. But it can do 
more than this, practically and construc- 
tively, for the relief of individuals within 
its own parish and its own community. 

“Whenever a church—not merely the 
minister, but the whole parish—begins to 
train its members, not for money, but 
for life; not for power, but for joy; not 
for position, but for love; it will begin 
to make progress. Whenever a church 
begins to stand by the implications of its 


spiritual professions it will begin to trans-. 


figure the life committed to its care. 
“In my opinion, as a church, we ought 
to discourage the ambitions that are nor- 


mally fostered. We ought, as far as we 
can, to dissuade people from the purpose 
of making more than enough money for 
the very simplest purposes. We ought to 
decry the will to power. We ought to 
smile in our sleeves at coveted social 
position. 

“We ought to urge people to look for 
their riches within themselves and in 
their friends and neighbors, and we ought 
to help them find those riches. We ought 
to bring people into contact with the 
great creations of the human spirit and 
imagination: great music, great painting, 
great ideas, and, above all, of great love. 
We should emphasize these things as the 
greatest things in life, as the things to 
be worked for and lived for, and as the 
things to be placed first and honored first. 
We should try to capture the melody and 
the color and the form and the rhythm 
and the cadence of the lives of these peo- 
ple, and give it an enduring form.” 


Hictewre Church Installs 
Dr. Thomas Henry Billings 


Dr. Thomas Henry Billings was in- 
stalled in the ministry of the First Church 
in Salem, Mass., on February 1. The 
service opened with the invocation by Rey. 
Alfred Manchester of the Second Church 
in Salem, who also read the Seripture 
lesson. Rev. Edward D, Johnson, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church in Urbana, 
Ill., formerly minister of the First Church 
in Salem, offered the prayer of installa- 
tion. George W. Grant, representing the 
Church, led the congregation in the act of 
installation, after which the people read 
the Covenant of the Church. The charge 
to the minister was given by Rey. James 
A. Fairley of Jamaica Plain, Mass., the 
charge to the congregation by Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, president of the American Unita- 
rian Association, and greetings to the 
minister were extended by Rev. William 
H. Spence of the Tabernacle Church 
(Congregational) in Salem. 

“We have felt,’ said Mr. Spence in re- 
ferring to the recent vacancy in the pulpit 
of the First Church, “that our own chureh 
suffered because this church was without 
a guiding shepherd.” He hoped that the 
coming of Dr. Billings would make for a 
closer unity among all the Salem churches, 
and gratefully recalled the invitation of 
the committee-men of the First Church 
to his congregation to use the First 
Chureh building while the Tabernacle 
was under construction. 

Dr. Billings received his training for 
the ministry in the Wesleyan Theological 
College, Montreal, P.Q., and his Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago. He 
lectured at McGill University on the 
classics; was traveling secretary of the 
student department of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. ©. A., 1907-10; 
a member of the Canadian general com- 
mittee of the World Christian Federation, 
1907-10; professor of classical literature, 
University of Chattanooga, Tenn., 1910- 
16, and dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts at the same university. He was a 
delegate to the World Student Christian 
Federation at Tokyo, Japan, in 1907, and 
also to the world’s Y. M. C. A. conference, 
Bremen, Germany, in 1909. He was or- 
dained minister in 1910. 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, February 10, 


1925. - 
Morning Session 


Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Griffin, Hobbs, Park, Robertson, Rohrer, 
Thayer, Tufts, Mrs. Dewey, Mrs. Fitz, 
and Mrs. Pratt; Mr. Williams, represent- 
ing Mr. Fuller, and by invitation Messrs. 
Patterson and Seeger. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read and the secretary was directed to 
amend the vote relative to the return of 
the Jared Sparks Fund to read “the donor 
of the Jared Sparks Fund,” and to amend 
the vote appropriating $250 from the con- 
tribution of Associate Members to read 
“for the purpose of advertising.” 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of January as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand January 1, 1925.... 
From donations 
Bequest of William B. Breen, 
Lowville, N.Y., added to 
Reserve Mund s. <4 < «+ ean 
Bequest of Mrs. Grace F. 
Dresser, Buffalo, N.Y., ad- 
ditional Fs. sxccsgrs tio 
Bequest of Albert W. Clark, 
Schenectady, N.Y., added 
to Reserve Fund......... 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety Permanent Fund: 
Gift from Mrs. William 
Channing Gannett of 
Rochester, N.Y......... 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 

. ecorporated, on account. 
Sustentation Fund—vUnita- 
rian Campaign, Incorpo- 
rated, on account........ 
International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 


$6,844.63 
2)032.57 


200.00 
550.00 


200.00 


1,000.00 
9,006.00 


9,006.00 


corporated, on account.... 347.00 
Religious Education Fund, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account.... 1,732.00 
Religious Education Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account.... 1,732.00 
Church WPxtension Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, -In- 
eorporated, on account... 11,604.00 
Church Equipment Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account.... 710.00 
Gifts for special purposes... 275.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
church “Wind Gre... es 28.40 
Thomas Fund—one-half in- 
terest added to principal 118.03 
ULLOEON IA Si -aie o's, oveiein Steke seat 49.18 
Temporary Loan—Merchants 
National: Banke. pastes ts 10,000.00 
Investments, received for re- 
PILVOSCINONL, 6's. 2 crete ots ore 32,441.56 
Investments, Church Build- 
ing Loan, Fund—repaid on 
PANN ig trate ce Coe ase eels 2,470.00 
Income of invested funds.... 38,697.32 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings...... 38.17 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Department of Church Ex- 
PONISION 35/5 ots, sire We» due cease S 200.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 
DPA GLIN GO. Gree ecaisieja eerie 28.62 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Income Billings Lecture- 
ARID Wud newt es ce halen 46.41 
$129,356.89 
PAYMENTS 
For Missionary Purposes (socie- 
TERM ELOW YE § .. wisran ae Mates $8,414.27 
Salaries and other mission- 
BIy GRPENRCS Jos eels he ee 3,795.47 
Payments on account of sun- 
ary trust tunds;.) .<o5. <6 i 7,397.07 
Church Extension Account.. 3,723.77 
Religious Education Account 579.00 
: Church Equipment Account. . 710.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety—pensions.......... 17,647.91 
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Centenary Commission...... $3,000.00 


International Congress of Re- 


ligious Liberals Account.. 432.00 

HB, Wound eee 100.00 
Gifts for special purposes. . 90.00 
Jared Sparks Fund........ ,000.00 
Temporary Loan—Merchants 

National “Banke, syste sere 5 15,000.00 
Investments and _  reinvest- 

Ments .. cpes.s 3 Siete eke ere 39,721.51 
Accrued interest on bonds 

purchasedssc-awe oe seis 538.20 
Publication Department..... 6,200.00 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1,129.83 
Cash on hand February 1, 

1925 .. idea cies © aeons 19,877.80 


$129,356.89 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee, it was 


Vornp: To donate not more than one hun- 
dred Hymn and Tune Book pamphlets to the 
Liberal Christian Church of Atlanta, Ga. 

Vorep: To authorize the publication of an 
edition of ten thousand of “Many Mansions in 
God’s House,” by James Freeman Clarke, as 
an Haster Sermon for distribution through the 
Post-Office Mission. 


Under miscellaneous business, it was 


Vorep: To divide the income of the Frothing- 
ham Fund No. 2 into eleven equal payments 
to the 


Hampton Normal and Industrial Tastlente, 
Hampton, Va. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 

Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala. 

Penn Normal Industrial and Agricultural In- 
stitute, St. Helena, S. 

Kowaliga Academie and Industrial Institute, 
Kowaliga, Ala, 

Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N.C. 

Snew Hill Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Snow Hill, Ala. 

Daytona Educational and Industrial School, 
Daytona, Fla. 

Fargo Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Fargo, Ark. 

Sparta Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Sparta, “Ga. 

Street Manual Training’ School, .Richmond, 
(Mintor P.O.), Ala, 


The meeting adjourned at 12.30, to be 
resumed at 2 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 

Present: Messrs: Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Griffin, Hobbs, Park, Robertson, Rohrer, 
Tufts, Mrs. Dewey, Mrs. Fitz, and Mrs. 
Pratt; Mr. Williams, representing Mr. 
Fuller, and by invitation Messrs. Patter- 
son and Seeger. 

Mr. Rohrer spoke eoncerning the op- 
portunity for broadcasting Unitarian sery- 
ices, and upon the motion of Mr. Blinn 
it was 

Votrp: That Messrs. Rohrer and Seeger be 
appointed a committee to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of broadcasting, and to report to the 
next meeting of the board. 


Mr. Williams addressed the board and 
answered questions concerning the plans 
and progress of the Unitarian Campaign. 
The matter was discussed by the members, 
and upon the motion of Mr. Hobbs it was 

Vorrnp: That the President request Dr. Grif- 
fin, Mr. Prescott, and Mrs. Gallagher to con- 
fer with the officers of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, Incorporated, and report at the next 
meeting. 

Vorep: That the March meeting be held in 
two sessions, the first starting at 11 a.m., and 
the second at 2 P.M. 


Upon the motion of Dr. Griffin, it was 


Vorrp: That the dates of the board meet- 
ings in May, 1925, be left to the discretion of 


‘the president, with the expectation that they 


will be held on May 5 and May 19. 


Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 
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New Books in Circulating Library 


The following books have been added 
to the Circulating Library at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.: ; 

“The acquisitive society,” R. H. Tawney ; 
“A book of verse of the great war,” 
W. R. Wheeler, ed.; “Christianity and 
the religions of the world,’ Albert 
Schweitzer; “The dawn of religion in the 
mind of the child,’ E. BH. R. Mumford; 
“The decay and the restoration of civili- 
zation,’ Albert Schweitzer; “Freedom in 
the church,” A. V. G. Allen; “From im- 
migrant to inventor,” Michael Pupin; 
“Wundamentalist-Modernist debates,” J. R. 
Stratton and C. F. Potter; “Harvard 
memories,’ C. W. Eliot; “The hills 
of God,” Miles Hanson; “The historic 
ministry and the present Christ,” C. L. 
Slattery; “The home book of. verse,” 
B. E. Stevenson, ed.; “How we can help 
children to pray,” E. E. -R. Mumford; 
“Human nature in the Bible,’ W. 8. 
Phelps; “Hymn-tunes and their story,” 
J. T. Lightwood; “In the woods and else- 
where,” Thomas Hill; “Junior modern 
poetry,” Richard Wilson, ed.; “The larger 
faith,’ C. R. Brown; “The living word,” 
H. H. Saunderson; “Little old time Sun- 
day,” C. T. Allen; “The New Testament 
in the Christian church,’ HE. C. Moore; 
“Of making one’s self beautiful,” W. C. 
Gannett; “The Old Testament and after,” 
G. G. Montefiore; “The power of an end- 
less life,’ H. H. Saunderson; “The psy- 
chology of childhood,’ N. Norseworthy and 
N. T. Whitley; “Saint Joan,” Bernard 
Shaw; “Salt water ballads,’ John Mase- 
field; “Samuel E. Sewall, a memoir,” 
N. M. Tiffany ; ‘‘The sense of immortality,” 
Philip Cabot; “Sermons of religion,” 
Theodore Parker; “The social oppor- 
tunity of the churchman,” C. K. Gilbert; 
“The soul of your child,’ Heinrich Lhot- 
sky; “Talks to young people on ethics,” 
C. H. Wilson and Edwin Fairley; “Three 
generations,” Maud Howe Elliott; 
“Through the eyes of youth”; “Unitarian 
teachers” (Lindsey Press, London) ; “Who 
are the benefactors?” A. L. Chesley; 
“The witness to the influence of Christ,” 
W. B. Carpenter. 

The Religious Arts Guild organized last 
May has a special shelf of books in the 
Circulating Library: “Two pageants for 
the Church,” E. R. and E. B. Shippen; 
“Music in the history of the Western 
Church,” Edward Dickinson; “The drama 
in religious service,’ Martha Candler; 
“The English religious drama,’ Katharine 
Lee Bates; “How to produce plays and 
pageants,” Mary M. Russell; “Pageantry 
and. dramatics in religious education,” 
William V. Meredith; “Art and religion,” 
Von Ogden Vogt; ‘Non-conformist church 
architecture,” R. P. Jones. 


Ministerial Union, March 2° 


Postponed from February 23 because of 
the holiday, the monthly meeting of the 


Ministerial Union will be held Monday, | 


March 2, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., at 11 a.m. Dr. Elwood Worcester 
of Emmanuel Church in Boston, will 
speak on “The Development of Psychical 
Research,” and Dr. H. Addington Bruce 
will discuss “The Practical Waliggas he 
chical Research.” ay 


ment of the coming season. 


_ date the cost itself. 
‘says 


Plan Early for the Shoals 
“Alumni” of summer meetings to stage 
“Star Island Nights” 


A delightful summer vacation, life close 
to the deepest realities, contact with men 
and women of keen intellect and clear 
vision, the rekindling of spiritual zeal,— 
these-are things of Star Island which the 
Summer Meetings Association are point- 
ing out in their preliminary announce- 
At the sug- 
gestion of the Association, the “Shoalers” 
of several churches will hold a “Star Is- 
land Night,” to acquaint their fellows 
with their past experience at the Shoals 
and to portray what these summer meet- 
ings mean to individual attendants and 
the denomination. 

Following is the 1925 schedule of the 
meetings, with names and addresses of 
organizations and persons from whom 
further information can be had: 

June 27—-July 11—Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union; Y. P. R. U., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

July 11-25—General Conference of 
Summer Meetings Association; Mrs. 
Minnie Valentine, 61 Chapman Street, 
Canton, Mass. 

July 25-August 1—Women’s Alliance; 
The Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

August 1-9 inclusive—Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League Church School Institute; 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, 7 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

August 9-23 (uncertain)—Congrega- 
tional Summer Meetings Association; 
Rey. Edward B. Eaton, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 


Should Prisoners Have 
a Decent Living Place? 


Built one hundred twenty years ago, 
the Massachusetts State Prison at 
Charlestown has been repeatedly con- 
demned by competent authorities. Bishop 
William Lawrance long ago cried out 
from the pulpit, “When will that dungeon, 
fit only for the Middle Ages, the State 
Prison, be razed?’ Now the Commis- 
sioner of Correction asks for $673,000 to 
“patch up” a prison which, it is believed, 
means a loss of $50,000 to $100,000 a year 
to the state. ; 

Lewis Parkhurst, formerly senator 
from the Sixth Middlesex District, who 
makes this estimate, has for three succes- 
sive years urged the Legislature to pro- 
vide for a new prison plant. In a recent pub- 
lication he again states the case. His 
proposed bill provides that the Governor 
appoint a new Prison Commission to serve 
five years, who shall select a location, 
plan and build a new prison. What will 
this cost? About $1,650,000, says Mr. 
Parkhurst. From this, subtract $850,000, 
the probable proceeds from the sale of 
the old property (assessed for $1,109,500), 
and the net cost of changing from the old 
to the new prison would be $800,000. A 
saving of $65,000 a year in administration 
and prison industries, Mr. Parkhurst 
points out, will alone pay the interest on 
the net cost and in reasonable time liqui- 
“As a business man,” 
“IT believe in a 


Mr. Parkhurst, 
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policy of continuous economy rather than 
one looking solely to the budget of any 
single year or administration.” 

But the prisoners—the men themselves 
—are the chief concern. Writes Mr. 
Parkhurst: “I do believe that to furnish 
them with a decent place in which to live 
and work while they are in prison will do 
more than any other one thing to bring 
them to their senses; and if they see that 
justice is being tempered with mercy, that, 
while they are separated from their fellow 


men for a time, they are treated squarely . 


under their sentence, and that those in 
authority have in mind not so much the 
punishment for the crime committed as 
their reformation for the future, the 
chances of their becoming useful citizens 
will be greatly increased.” 


For the Tuckerman School 


“Re-Investing Our Moral Securities,” 
is the subject of a lecture to be given by 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers on Thurs- 
day, March 5, 1925, at 3.30 p.m., in the 
lower vestry of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., under auspices of the 
Tuckerman School. <A brief program of 
music by students at the school will pre- 
cede the lecture. Tea will be served 
after the lecture and homemade candy 
will be for sale. The proceeds will be 
devoted to the upkeep of the house at 33 
West Cedar Street and to the work of the 
House Committee. It is the aim of the 
Directors and Dean not to call upon the 
annual contributors for this purpose. 

Subscriptions at $2.00 may be had at 
the School or from any of the following: 
House Committee—Mrs. Henry Picker- 
ing Smith, chairman; Mrs. Christopher 
R. Eliot, secretary; Mrs. E. Roscoe Mc- 
Afee, treasurer; Miss Stella Beard, Mrs. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, Miss Claire Hon- 
nors, Miss Annie L. Sears, Mrs. Harold 
E. B. Speight, Mrs. Henry Wheeler: Stu- 


dent Committee—Miss Mildred Jones 
Keefe, Miss Frances W. Wood. 
New York, N.Y.—The Community 


Church recently sponsored four confer- 
ences in the interests of better housing 
conditions on Manhattan Island. 
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Death of Dr. Metcalf 


Rey. Joel Hastings Metealf, D.D., min- 
ister of the First Parish Church, Port- 
land, Maine, died at his home Saturday, 
February 21. Dr. Metcalf was a distin- 
guished member of the Unitarian minis- 
try and a renowned astronomer. He was 
born in Meadville, Pa., January 4, 1866. 
An appropriate record of his life and 
achievements will be published in an early 
issue of THE REGISTER. 


Personals 


William Whitwell Parker, who died in 
his eighty-seventh year at Santa Cruz, 
Calif., was one of the founders of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Santa Cruz, 
and the son of William Parker, Jr., one 
of the organizers of the First Unitarian 
Society, West Newton, Mass. 


Apparently one of a series, was an in- 
terview, with Rev. Charles Pease, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church in Spokane, 
Wash., published in the Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review. The article is effectively 
displayed, and accompanying it is a two- 
column photograph of Mr. Pease in his 
study. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


f [ ‘HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOS 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. Fs 
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SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL $3,500,000.00 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 


JANUARY 1, 1925 


Total assets 


Total liabilities (including capital) 


Net surplus 


Surplus as regards policy holders 
Losses paid since organization 


$23,929,545.71 
18,063 342.92 
5,866,202.79 
9,366,202.79 
113,097,607.35 


OBRION, RUSSELL & CO., Boston Agents 


108 WATER STREET 
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The strength of 
our COUNTRY lies 
in the strength 
of its religious 


convictions 
THE PRESIDENT 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the following 
contributions received from branches of 
the Women’s Alliance since the beginning 
of the present fiscal year, May 1, 1924: 


MT GlEAO; DIOS e.< eyskals ie sre te 36 0 6 a eisiete $10.00 
Minneapolis; Minns... 2.6. co.cc. ote 20.00 
Mts WeRnOn, GN. Maite oe ma pcelas i ous 5.00 
Boston, Mass., South Cong. ....... 10.00 
Meadville District, Pa........... 10.00 
Roslindale, . Mase. tea.ce sire ab are oreo 5.00 
iii Oe il eee ean cece animes 5.00 
PP AMD Ure A Ne aes erake etonaicc bia. 0 iets of 5.00 
Manchester: iN Ee fic'iie sce ole Sisis sens 10.00 
Newton Center, Mass............ 5.00 
Dayton LOW aap sialaesels oie ais. elsieilejiele 15.00 
MTT Eo eae dE a, eee 10.00 
MCHENOCCLAGY.. OND Y clelercvers cup tetate ais tore 5.00 
Bast. Boston, Mass. «0:0. «e160: 00%0 oye 25.00 

~ Chicago Associate Alliance........ 15.00 
Kennebunk, Maine.............. 10.00 
= Brookfield’ Mass: i... 1.20 a ol wie 5.00 
Boston, Mass:., Arlington St,..... 10.00 
WMilzahethy: Nid ceetediere ctWs io cxmegitinys << 10.00 
Westwood, Mass... cacms cee «sss 5.00 
Green Harber, Mass. <...5..4..... 5.00 
ON SON. MAIC coats eraispekas as «fo « 50.00 
MOARLBONT  EnaNe or Ge faerie serele ese 10.00 
CISVElANAT OMG Ee vars cin teed oho ote 25.00 
MeriiGolling nd Coloig< 6m vitae «cs stoie.« 10.00 
DCOTHOTC se AGS chs rexerocteivastay eth io. 8e/ oan 10.00 
BAW AITPRONTOR) RAGS ater... ctlsrelalisys «010 25.00 
Boston, Mass., Bulfinch Place.... 10.00 

P Bridgewater. Massiriescie:s: paseteo.ss0i0i6 5.00 
HROVONGs POLARS sic g6 50 Gre acial s¥e, 55005, 5.0 10.00 

PE UXDRIGLC, MASH take cteveiercraicie's store o's 10.00 
Weta NLA SH yori re, endthols citetets elaelic ss 25.00 
Pramingham,  .Massiiid. te. 66.22. 10.00 
Piiladelphiass. Pay a's ob il. Samia 50.00 
LATION NED dele 2 ters enebe lasts hfe Siele.< 10.00 
Salem, Mass., Ist Church......... 100.00 
POT CEN Gy GANIC oreo oe ey eapisver eis: shone 75.00 
Pa GlOUGES TEL. SNIARSiiak, «ah eicpek Alsto's 25.00 
- Marlborough, Mass.............. 25.00 
PATHOL ® MARR vt ie tiniatiiaeaante es * 10.00 
Total $695.00 


Harorp G. ARNoLpD, Treasurer. 


Mrs. Budlong Goes South 


The itinerary of Mrs. Minna C. Bud- 
long, field secretary of the Women’s Al- 
liance, during March and April, will in- 
elude Wilmington, Del.; Nashville, Mem- 
phis, Chattanooga, and Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
New Orleans, La.; Okmulgee, Tulsa, and 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Houston, Dallas, 
and San Antonio, Texas; Orlando and 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; Charles- 
town, S.C.; Richmond and Lynchburg, 
Va. She will preach at Okmulgee Sun- 
day, March 15, and in Knoxville April 19. 


Dr. Doan at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel 
Week-day Services next week will be Dr. 
Frank C. Doan of the Unitarian Church 
in Rochester, N.Y. Dr. Doan is well 
known as a leader in the humanistic view 
of religion among Unitarians. He was 
formerly a Professor at Meadville Theo- 
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tHE waysipe PutPIT|ID I R EC TOR Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S, Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Negw York, Cuicaago, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Kewiey, Headmaster 
ANDovER, N.H. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next quarter will begin March 2. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pa.D. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. . 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED : 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Mrs. Exta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, Prestdent, E. A. Courca, Treasurer 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, MASS. 
The Distinctive Contribution of Unitarians to non- 


sectarian social service in Boston. 


Centre for the education of youth and adults in 


handicrafts, art, music, dramatics, domestic science, 
physical education, and club activities. 


Aim: ‘‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship. ’’ 


Cuartes L. DpNormManp15, President 
Freperick J. Sounr, Director 


logical School. 


Dr. Doan will take the will be the usual organ recital, and the 


noon services on Tuesday, Wednesday, regular Vesper Service on Wednesday at 


Thursday, and Friday. On Monday there 4.30. 
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Issues all practical forms 
of Life and Endowment-Life 
Insarance from small amounts 
up to $175,000 on a single 
life. 


Group Insurance, special 
forms and amounts on Sub- 
Standard Lives, Annuities and 
Total Permanent Disability. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Summary of the Sixty-Second Annual Report 
To the Massachusetts Insurance Department as of December 31, 1924 


In general, this statement shows that the Company is now stronger financially than 
at any period in its history; also that it is writing more new business and ‘paying larger 
dividends to policyholders. 


The Company now carries Insurance on the paid-for basis amounting to $2,032,189,395 
In policies on the lives of some 3,500,000 persons. 


To insure the fulfillment of these contracts the ee maintains 


assets amounting to . ... ; $333,197,054 
Of this the Policyholders’ Reserves, on the ae Massachusetts 
Standard, amount to. . $287,180,280 
In addition to the Reserves there are liabilities for future payments to 
policyholders and others, aggregating : $18,409,499 | 
Including $9,400,000 for policyholders’ dividends payable i in 1925. 
After providing for these liabilities, totalling . . $305,589,779 


The Company has Contingent Surplus Assets, or Bmergency Fund, of $27,607,275 


The New Insurance issued ae the ey: in 1924 a increase of 138% 
over 1923) was. ty, . ae $337,381,939 
The Gross eae (an ir increase of 9. 5% over 1923) » a $85,475,851 


TWENTY YEARS’ GROWTH RESULTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


1904 | 1924 In death and other claim pay- 

, ments in 1924 averaging, per 

ASSETS . . . $31,707,626 $333,197,054 Working! day $109,545 

for every hour 13,693 

LIABILITIES . 28,268,598 305,589,779 every minute 228 
Aggregating (13% more than 

SURPLUS... __ 3,439,028 27,607,275 tO25)) aries aed 
Added from income to Policy- 

Insurance in force 356,173,163 2,032,189,395 holders’ Reserve . . . $24,819,694 


Making total paid and credited 


on policyholders’ account 


Ratio of Assets to : 
One-Eleventh One-Sixth riggs  . * $57,683,353 


Insurance in Force 


Since the Company began business in 1862 its payments to policy- 
holders, plus the present reserve to their credit, aggregate. . . . $644,068,203 
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“What’s a polyglot?” Dad: ‘My boy, 
your father had to leave school and go 
to work long. before he ever got as far 
as geometry.’”’—Life. 


“What’s the excitement in the Congres- 
sional Library ?”’ 

“Seems a Congressman wandered in.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Visitor (being shown through an old 
Southern home): ‘“That’s a fine portrait. 
Is that an old master?” Guide: ‘Lordy, 
no. Dat’s de old missus.”—The Miami 
Post. 


Doctor (after removing his barber’s 
appendix) : “And now, my dear sir, how 
about a little liver or thyroid operation? 
And your tonsils need trimming terribly !’ 
—Judge. 


Our legislatures have overlooked some- 
thing. “The only thing we lack here in 
America,” says the Chicago Tribune, “is 
a law making the immortality of the soul 
compulsory.” 


Bachelor Uncle (making brave effort to 
entertain): “Who killed Cock Robin? I, 
said the—’ 

Little Niece: “Oh, don’t, Unele! Crimes 
bore me so!’’—Puwnch. 


The Cutter: How in the world did 
you manage to sell that suit which turned 
out to be such a terrible misfit? 

The Clerk: A young chap thought it 
was “collegiate.’—Youngstown Telegram. 


- Homiletical suggestion for sermon on 
‘Satan; from an old colored minister :- 
. 1. What the devil, he is; 
2. Where the devil, he came from; 
3. What the devil, he is doing; 
'. 4, And where the devil, he is going. 


A little East Greenville chap was eating 
with his fingers. Of course his mother 
told him to stop. The boy replied, ‘But, 
mamma, weren’t fingers made _ before 
forks?’ Mamma’s quick reply settled the 
matter finally. She said: ‘Not yours, 
sonny.”—Town and Country. 


Reporter: “And to what do you attrib- 
ute your wonderful age?’ Centenarian: 


HOW ABOUT YOUR GIFT! 


Copy of a Letter 


“A gift received on Christmas enables me to enclose 
two dollars, a mite which I wish was much, towards 
the pension for old Unitarian ministers. I hope the 
fund will be greatly incrcased in some unexpected 
way during 1925.” A Friznp. 


This anonymous old lady has generously 
done her share. Has your church? 
Send contributions promptly to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


~ 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA 


} Any church, school or class can 
i] publish a parish paper by using our 
Wi co-operative plan. A parish paper 
"| fills empty pews, keeps community 
=<|/j) informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
(\} Our plan provides a paper for your 
/ church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
C.R. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


EXFERIENCED NURSE versed in art of hy- 
gienic health and youth restoration, desires 
position with semi-invalid. Best of references. 
Mrs. Jnan B, ADAMS, phone 1004-W, Arlington. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 


“Well, as far as I can make out, sir, it} ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 


lies between somebody’s salts, and some- 
one’s old ale, tho there’s a beef extract 
and invalid port wots in the running, but 
the bargaining ain’t finished yet.”—Pass- 
ing Show. 


| “Have you prepared your sermon for 
tomorrow?” asked our Southern friend 
of his man-of-all-work, who was also 
preacher at the African Methodist Church. 
_ “No, suh,” said he, “I doan’ have to. 
Sometimes I preaches from a text. Then 
I got to study. Tomorrow I jest preaches 
from the extemporaneum.’—The Church- 
man, 


Between coal and oil as fuel there is 


cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GRAPE BELT in western 
New York is one of the wealthiest farming 
and fruit-growing sections in the United 
States. Farming actually pays. Best homes. 
Many with natural gas, electricity, and flowing 
water. Fine locations near Lake Erie and 
Lake Chautauqua. Paved roads. Summer re- 
sorts. Markets. All the social advantages of 
ego: by towns. N. Y. Farm Acmncy, Westfield, 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


DURING THE PAST FOUR YEARS I have 
advertised in THr CHRISTIAN RnGisTpR for old 


keen competition, according to the heating] postage stamps and have paid out several 


experts, and the consumer is said to be 
benefiting’ therefrom. There is another 
sort of fuel competition in New York, 
and that is not so rosy. 

'“Well, I won the prize again this 
month,” the janitor tells his cronies. 

What.prize? Why, his landlord owns 
four apartment houses and there is a 
janitor in each, and every month there 
isa prize for the janitor who uses the 
‘least coal—New York Times. rie 


thousand dollars in amounts from $1.00 to 
$200 for old stamps. I have dozens of letters 
expressing satisfaction. I am a collector spe- 
cializing in early issues prior to 1890, and 
prefer stamps on original envelopes and folded 
letter sheets. I also buy accumulations of 
loose stamps, collections, ete. ; in fact my forty 
years’ collecting has- established an acquaint- 
ance with hundreds of collectors that enables 
me to dispose of anything in the stamp line 
not needed in my private collection. I invite 
correspondence from those having old letters 
and stamps issued prior to 1890. W. W. Mac- 
LAREN, care The Press, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Editoriais’. 5°. see WS 1 et ee 


Correspondence 


The Common People; Instant, Generous Re- 
BDONEG Us) ww sts 


Original and Selected 


Will France Pay Her Debt, by S. I. Tonjoroff_ . 
Making Sermons from New Books, by Frederic 
G. Melcher’: .....«, a: ese) s) 0.) =) ee 
A Misconception Regarding the Child Labor 
Amendment, by Raymond G, Fuller. . . . 
American Unitarian Association . . . 
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Religion Around the World ...... 
Unitarian Word and Work. ...... 


New Books 
“Half an Hour’s Supply of Uplift”; Packed 
With Thought, by George R. Dodson; Books 
Our Children 
When Suzannah Worried, by Minnie Leona 
Upton a 5 
Poetry 


Coast of Maine, by Le Baron Cooke ... . 
Life Preservers, by Marjorie Dillon. . .. - 
Duty, by Edwin Markham; The Little Brown 

Singer, by Elizabeth West Parker . 


Church Notes’ -. 2 ..0 = vacee eee 
Pleasanteies <1 3) ACE ee 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rey. 
Roderick Stebbins, Minister Emeritus, Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Minister. Morning service 
at 11 A.M. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m, Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 p.m. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, 
people’s and children’s classes. 
Church Service. The church is open daily 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with ‘sermon by Mr. Speight, Holy 
Communion, March 1, 14 a.m. Daily services 
at 12.15 p.m. Monday to Friday inclusive. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 


ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10:15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4:30 p.m. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all sery- 
ices. All are welcome. f 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign cr et ork. JEANNETTE n 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 


$3.00 A YEAR 


—_— f 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual — 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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